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Progress in Popular Education 


O STAMP out illiteracy and to create a system of 
public education that would serve the needs of 
the entire population has defined the basis of the 
social program carried out by Mexico’s progres- 

sive administrations during the past three decades. 
Assuming that the country’s material progress—the 
expansion of agriculture and industry, a more equit- 
able distribution of national income, the perfection of 
democratic representative rule, indeed, the entire scope 
of national progress—must depend upon popular edu- 
cation, each sueceeding administration has assigned a 
considerable portion of its annual budgets toward the 
achievement of this aim. 

It is quite probable that this aim would have been 
fully attained by this time had the country’s popula- 
tion remained static. But its unprecedented growth 
—largely ensuing from markedly lowered mortality 
rates, which, on the other hand, is to a great extent 
due to the extension of popular education—has taxed 
the resources of the government and has impeded the 
ultimate solution of this problem. 

The growth in Mexico’s population, which solely 
during the past deeade represents an increase from 25 
to 30 million, has increased to a corresponding degree 
the need to expand the means of popular education. 
Official figures covering this period reveal that while 
in 1944 the federal appropriation for the Ministry of 
Publie Education amounted to 119.360,000 pesos, in 
1954 it rose to 706.000.000, Considering, however, that 
the purchasing value of the peso has decreased during 
the past ten years by approximately 400 percent, the 
present year’s appropriation, as compared with that 
of 1944, is roughly equivalent to 400,090,000 pesos. 

The actual increase in the seope of educational 
facilities during the past ten years mav be estimated 
in the fact that in 1944 there were 19.690 teachers 
employed in primary schools, whereas in 1954 their 
number inereased to 37.881. As regards enrollments, 
in 1944 the total number of pupils in primary schoo!s 
was that of 1.278.469, while in 1953 it reached 1.707.- 
058 and in 1954 1.857.000. 


Despite this important increase, according to fi- 
cures issued bv the Ministry of Publie Edueation. ap- 
proximately 1.500.000 children of scholastic age were 
unable this year to enter schools in urban centers due 
to lack of space. But if we add to this number the 





children in remote rural regions that are devoid of 
schools, the total may be estimated at 2.000.000. 

The above figures actually reveal the fact that 
despite the notable progress in popular edueation 
achieved during the foregone deeade, the schools exist- 
ing at present can provide room for less than half 
of the children of scholastic age. The fundamental 
problem therefore is to create a great many additio- 
nal schools that could absorb this surplus of two mil 
lion, whieh otherwise will tend to swell the percent- 
age of illiterates. 

In the field of adult alphabetization, sinee the 
beginning of the nation-wide campaign launched by 
President Avila Camacho some twelve years ago, u 
total of 19,637 have been established in all parts of 
the country, where almost a million people are being 
taught to read and write, And yet it is officially eal 
culated that fifty percent of the population remains 
illiterate. Considering that during the regime of Por 
firio Diaz, forty and some odd years ago, the propor 
tion of illiteracy was that of seventy percent, and 
that the Republice’s population has doubled in size sin 
ce then, the reduction in the pereentage of illiterates 
seems an impressive achievement. llowever, unless the 
present pace is accelerated, it will require at least 
fifty years more to stamp out illiteracy entirely; and 
Mexico, pursuing the goal of social and economic 
transformation, which is unattainable without a liter 
ate citizenry, obviously cannot afford to wait that 
long. 

It beeomes evident therefore that the Federal 
(iovernment cannot, and should not be expected to, 
assume the full responsibility for the task of popular 
edueation, that a large share of this responsibility 
should be taken over by state and municipal govern 
ments. Kach village, each town or city, should deter 
mine its specifie needs and endeavor to fill them with 
its own resources, The function of the Ministry of 
Publie Edueation, highly signifieant as it has been 
in the past, or during the incipient or formative pe 
riod of national education, should eventually beeome 
that of supervision and co-operation with loeal govern 
ments 

Kdueation, m other words, must be no longer re 
garded as a beneficence dispensed by the central gov 
ernment; it must become a vital local econeern and im 
mediate obligation of every community 


El Gallito 


HEN I almost stepped on the little fowl tied 
and helpless in a bunch of chickens on the 
sidewalk at the market, his beady black 
eye caught mine instead of the foot that 
had so nearly crushed him. He was about the size of 
a quail but was beginning to show on his back the 
iridescent feathers that bespoke his manhood, 


I went on about my haphazard marketing, filling 
my striped sisal bag with the luscious fruits and vege- 


tables of Mexico. Here a mango, there a cluster of 
I always over- 


finger bananas, a papaya, a melon 
loaded—but I couldn’t forget the little red and grey 
rooster. | found myself speculating: could I keep him 
in the small, walled garden of my apartment? Would 
he seratch up all the flowers? That seemed unlikely 
when I thought of the rank ferns, lilies, plumbago and 
roses, and the geraniums climbing the walls. I was 
drawn to the buneh of chickens. He was still there, 
pert and undaunted, I touched him on the head. He 
closed his eyes. ‘‘;Quanto?’’ ‘‘Two pesos,’’ said the 
Indian woman as she began to disentangle him from 
the bunch. She placed him in my hands. He was small 
and light as a bird. I longed to keep him, but there 
was the question of getting him home. Mexicans carry 
all kind of small livestock on some of the buses, 
but it was the busv hour. and I feared the little roos- 
ter would be erushed. The Indian woman, as if the 
purchase had been completed, tied his feet together 
and placed him in the sack on top of the vegetables 
and fruits. I took a taxi home. 


I could hardly wait to free the cramped little eap 


i. 
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Water Color. 


By George “Pop” Hart. 


By Annie Cowling 


tive. Ile never showed the slightest fear or made the 
least noise while I untiel his feet. When I set him 
down in the garden, he flapped his wings, stretched 
his legs, pecked at a twig, anu »eemed at home imme- 
diately. He ate some crumbs and drank water from 
a saucer. I reached to pick him up. He pecked play- 
fully at my hand but offered no resistance. Probably 
he had grown up in some Indian hut, the pet of the 
children, until dire necessity had sent him to the mar- 


ket. 


El] Gallito was now my pet. Soon he began to 
crow, only a little squeak at first, but improving ra- 
pidly until a nice treble crow, audible several vards 
away, could be recognized as an authentic crow. 


One day he disappeared, and | could find no hole 
through which he could have crawled. I was frantie, 
but later he reappeared. This happened several times, 
and I never found the hole. In a way this offered a 
solution to a vexing problem. I was due back in Te- 
xas in a month and | could think of no humane way 
of disposing of my pet. If he would only disappear 
my problem would be solved. Yet when I held his now 
plump little body in my hands, and he looked so 
knowingly into my eyes as I stroked his shiny, beau- 
tiful feathers, I knew his permanent disappearance 
would cause me acute pain. 


Then a wild plan began to form in my mind. Any- 
one familiar with customs regulations knows that a 
fragile animal or bird may die in the process of get- 
ting across the border—I must henee break the law 
and become a smuggler. At first a wild idea, it began 
to evolve into a plan. 1 was to make the long trip 
by train to Laredo, Could el Gallito be trained to re- 
main quiet in a bag long enough to get into Texas? 
I commenced experimenting. With a soft rubber band 
around his legs | took him for lone rides around the 
city in a shopping bag. I took long walks. Once we 
went to Cuernavaea and back. On arriving home I 
invariably rewarded him with his favorite food, but- 
tered toast crumbs. Finally I left his feet free. He 
squatted in the bag on a paper towel cocking a know- 
ing eye at me when I peeped at him. He behaved so 
perfectly, even after I changed him to a large purse 
with a zipper.top, that I suffered no great uneasiness 
when the time for departure came. 


I engaged a bedroom for el Gallito and me. When 
my ticket had been punched, I closed the door and 
asked not to be disturbed. Out came el Gallite, pert 
and jaunty. Ile ate his erumbs and drank from a pa- 
per cup. All day he rode, apparently quite happy and 
feasting from the trays of food brought from the din- 
er. That night he roosted on a paper towel on the 
edge of the basin. At the discreet knock of the porter 
he disappeared without a protest into the big purse. 


Need I say that at Laredo all went well? I was 
met at Ilouston by friends who took me to Galveston. 
They knew nothing of el Gallito. 


Now sometimes friends ask me where I acquired 
the handsome young rooster in my back yard. His 
wife produces eggs, and eventually they will have a 
family. El Gallo has forgotten his rides in the black 
purse, but he still likes his buttered crumbs and will 
allow me to stroke his handsome plumage. No ene but 
myself knows that he is a wetback. 
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By Ruth Van Sickle Ford. 


The Silent Bell of Movas 


Y Mexican friend looked at me through half 
closed eyes as he raised his glass. ‘‘It is 
grieviously strange, sefior,’’ he mused, ‘‘that 
you have never heard of the great bell of 

Movas or of the town for that matter. It was once 
an important spot in the foot-hills of the Sierra Madre 
of Sonora. Then it was very wealthy—what you eall 
a boom town in your country, for in those days the 
gold and silver were rolling out of the mines. My 
family came from that town.’’ 

‘*You have relatives living there now?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ he hastened to reply. ‘‘They do not 
live there now but for many years it was their home. 
My great grandfather was the last of the family to 
leave Movas.’’ 

‘“You have relatives living there now?’’ I asked. 
the days of the Spaniards. The town beeame rich and 
important over night and they built a chureh. Then 
someone decided it would be a good thing if they had 
a fine bell for it. There was a great deal of diseus- 
sion whether they should send to Spain or Italy for 
a bell, or cast it here. Finally someone discovered that 
there was a bell maker in Sinaloa casting a bell for 
a ehureh. He had come all the way from Spain and 
would probably be interested in another commission 
before his return. 

The bell maker was called and he and the priest 
went into a long conference. It was decided that they 
would take a collection of metal to cast the bell, se 
that everyone in town could truly say that he or she 
had an actual pert in it. The people liked the idea at 
once. They heard of a bell this man had made in the 





By John W. Hilton 


south with gold and silver in it and felt that, rich 
as they were, they should have a bell at least twice 
as heavy. 

Workers brought copper and zine from the mines. 
Richer miners donated huge bars of silver. The richest 
of all brought ingots and nuggets of gold. Feeling 
that this was not enough, each person brought some- 
thing that he used or wore. Silver spoons, candles- 
sticks, brass lamps, gold jewelry—anything they 
thought of. Actually, several tons of metal lay in the 
pile in front of the altar. 

The priest told them they would all be blessed, 
from the man who brought bars of solid gold to the 
poor beggar woman who took the little silver earrings 
her mother had given her out of her old pierced ears. 
lt was a community bell. Its fame spread all over the 
land long before it was cast. 

‘You mean to say that all this went into one 
bell?’’ | ventured. 

‘Oh: yes, that and a lot more! You see, the bell 
maker started to form a mould and diseovered he had 
too much metal so he made the biggest mould he had 
ever made, Then there wasn't enough metal so they 
brought in more and then they had too much again, 
The bell maker, by this time, wanted to make the 
rest into a smaller bell but the people would have- 
none of that. They wanted the largest and finest one’ 
in northern Mexico. Finally a third mould was made: 
and the furnace completed. At last the bell was cast, 
It was a great day—a great fiesta.”’ 

Hundreds of people eame from all over the eoun- 
try. A bishep arrived to take charge of the dedication. 


MEXICAN 


The bell sat in the chureh yard, shining like a new 
coin. It looked almost as if it were of solid gold. Peo- 
ple had no eyes for anything but that beil and no 
words to say about anything else. It was a beautiful, 
sunsy day. The musie was good, the wine plentiful. 

The ceremony was most impressive. People had 
tears in their eyes—tears of joy and pride. Surely this 
bell would bring good luck. Smiles were on the faces 
of everyone but one man named Chavez. At last peo- 
ple noticed that he kept looking at the great bell and 
the expression on his face became glummer by the 
minute. Someone asked him what was wrong and he 
told them. He told them bluntly, sefior, for he was 
an engineer on a large mine and he knew. He told 
them the bell was too large to get into the church 
tower. He said that, even if the arches in the tower 
were made larger, the weight of such a bell was too 
great for the adobe strugture. It would take an ex- 
pensive tower of stone R mortar to hold it. 

Like a bad odor, the news seeped through the 
crowd and gradually the rejoicing died down. One 
at a time and in silent, sad groups, people began to 
leave the church yard. The fiesta was over, the rejoi- 
cing stilled forever.’’ 

‘‘But didn’t they ever build a tower for their 
grand bell?’’ | urged. ‘‘You would think that after 
they had gone to all that expense—’’ 

That is just it, amigo. They had gone to such an 
expense that no one felt interested in putting more 
money into a tower. Somehow they lost interest in the 
bell and every time they passed the man Chavez, they 
looked the other way and spat in the dust. You would 
have thought it was all his fault just because he was 
practical enough to look at the tower instead of the 
bell exclusively. 

The story got around that the bell and Sefior 
Chavez were cursed, It did look as though something 
was wrong for any attempt to raise funds to lift the 
bell to a tower ended in disaster. The mine where 
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exgineer Chavez was employed suddenly q:it paying. 
Attempts to rediscover the vein all failed after the 
owners had spent their remaining money in the search. 
Chavez was e-iployed in another sine and in a few 
days they struck an underground stream of water 
which stopped work. Mine after mine closed down 
near Movas, and family after family left for other 
districts where they could find work. Sefior Chavez 
at last bowed to destiny and took ‘is family away 
from the ancestral home. He died a broken and bit- 
ter man.”’ 

‘*You mean to say that Movas became the ghost 
tows that it is today all because of a bell and a man 
who was observing and honest enough to say that it 
weuld not fit the tower?’’ I asked. 

“That is so, Don Juan,’’ he murmured sadly. Sn- 
perstition is a powerful thing. It grows and spreads 
and chokes like the quilite weed. Water and cave-ins, 
men killed, mills burned, and all the rest made the 
last of the mining men quit even with rich ore in 
sight. There is a story that if someone would only 
spend the money to raise and ring the great bell, 
he could unlock all the treasures still buried in those 
hills. The water would sxbside, the rock would not 
cave in and the lost veins would be easily found, but 
quien sabe? Who would venture such money on a su- 
perstitien?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ I said. ‘‘I must certainly see this lovely 
settlement of Movas and its abandoned mines and the 
great expensive bell in the church yard. You aren’t 
doing anything in particular next week, are you? Let’s 
both go. It must have been quite a while since you 
have visited Movas.”’ 

**! have never been there,’’ was his reply, ‘‘and 
I never shall. Do you think I am crazy? The remain- 
ing people are bitter and superstitious. All my know- 
ledge of Movas is from family legends and what | 
hear from others. It is a lovely place, but not for 
me. That engineer was my great grandfather.’’ 


By Sylvie Auxier 


N a level stone he sits, 


Buddha-wise : 


Peace entwines his brow, and knits 


Both his eyes, 


There is dank primordial green 


In his cloak; 


There are sounds, Pleistocene, 


In his croak. 


Lineage, old as Pharaohs, 


Weights his lids; 


Ilis the land, eons before, 


The Pyramids. 


Why has nature been so kind, 


Profligate 


To this creature without mind, 


Vertebrate? 








By Manuel Gonzdlez Serrano. 


San Pedro Tlayacan 


IDE French windows opened from the dom- 
ed, white-washed room on to a sun-splash- 
ed loggia above a garden white and red 
with the blooms of camelia, jasmive and 
oleander and the fruits of pomegranate, against a 
shaped luxuriance of dense, dark, waxed leaves; and 
below the garden lay the lake, dull silver at that hom 
At the end of a balustrade, the extravagant stone fi- 
gure of St. Peter, fleeced with moss, raised a broken 
arm towards the waters. Another figure sprawled en- 
snared among the creepers where it had fallew a de- 
cade or two ago, and from an Italian urn grew a 
erimson flower like a banner. Three tall, tall, taper- 
ing palms swayed lightly on the shore. The air was 
sweet with tuberose and lime, and dancing like a poin- 
tilliste canvas with brilliant specks, bee and motk, hum- 
ming-bird and dragon-fly. Birds everywhere: slender 
birds with pc'nted searlet tails, plump birds witn ye- 
low breasts and coral beaks, smooth birds with smar- 
med blue wings; darting birds and soft birds and birds 
stuck all over with crests and plumes and quills; tight- 
fitted birds and birds that wore their feathers like a 
Lully flourish, and striped birds as fantastically got 
up as cinquecento gondoliers; ibis and heron, dove 
and quail, egret and wild duck, swallows and cardin- 
als, afloat, in the trees, on the lawn, dipping and 
skimming, in and out, out and in of a dozen open 
windows. A white cockatoo shrieked hide+susly from 
a shrub and was answered by the house parrtt in 
Spanish. Bead curtains clicked from the kitehen quar- 
ters; and below, under the shade of a papaya-tree | 
could see Anthony reclining on a hamboo chaise-l«n- 
gue, engaged in reading the works of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. 
The room behind me was all space and order and 
that aired and ample, hard white cleanness of the 
South that has the quality of lucidity substantiated 





By Sybille Bedford 


and forms the limpid element in which the mind and 
hody move at ease. An almost abstract room, reject- 
ing the clutter or persopality—a ceiling vaulted by 
an Indian whose fatter was taught by a Spaniard 
taught by a Moor; walls that were walls. and windows 
that were winesows; a red-tiled floor; two or three 
pieces of Mexican Louis-Seize beautifully waxed, a bed 
designed in another century and built in this one, a 
rug of shampooed angora goat and a pair of easy- 
chairs, perennial local preducts of pigskin ayd bam- 
boo. 
The house was built in the eighteenth century 
bor a family that would spend there three months a 
year, and added on to later without a visible break 
in style. It is a two-storeyed strycture, washed apri- 
cot, with wings enclosing quadrangles and a long 
South-western front facing the lake. The ground plan 
is native, the statuary was brought froa Italy; the 
garden is believed to be English. All is tempered by 
alternate periods of prosperity and care, absence and 
neglect. 
Presently we shail bathe. E. will call to me. or 
I shall call to Anthony; we will walk to the end of 
the garden and slide into the lake witout a shock, 
and with one leaping stroke coo!ly out of depth splash 
upon the mild and level water. The lake is immense 
an inlayd-sea with bays set deep into three provin- 
ces, freshened by many rivers. A hundred miles of 
shsre, undisgraced by rail or conerete, curve eastward 
toward Michoacdin; and opposite’ our inlet one can see 
the outline of green hills upon another coast. Trees 
dip their branches over the calm waterfront, a don- 
key drinks stiff-legged and two Indian women stand 
waist-deep washing each other’s hair, while we lie: 
under the palms on coarse sand and erackling bireb- 
bleached weed, Authony in full repose like an animal 
that has run, E. and I mere restless, teasing a com. 
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placent fowl with pebbles and a rhyme in the man- 
ner of Edward Lear. , 

“The fish’s come in.’’ Without lifting head from 
arms, Anthony has sensed the Boat. Now the ‘‘comi- 
da’’ will be ready at the house; we ‘%hall eat under 
the thick shade of a west pergola, with the quick, 
straight, insouciant appetite of these altitudes: rice 
stewed with vegetables, fried eggs, ‘‘blaneo’’ a kind 
of small fat sole, very firm, brough up from the cold 
centre of the lake, avocados and fruit; attended by 
runners, two stocky Indian boys, Andreas and Domin- 
go, swarthy, eager, tireless and headstrong like a pair 
of young mules, Something retrieves the meal from 
chaos: 


‘*this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels every thing, 
And sends the fowls to us in eare, 
On daily visits through the air...’’ 

The household and Anthony, who is reverting to 
some planter ancestry, will sleep the “afternoon away. 
I, enlivened rather. by these days of peace, have the 
choice of many shades to take my book, E, will pace 
the loggia swinging a small stick, the single unpright 
figure during the slow hours, east west, west east, 
composing step by step, clause by clause, the periods 
of an exegesis of one of the more incomprehensible 
personages of seventeenth-century France. 


* * * 


We owe it all to Anthony. He had not been able 
to enjoy the driving of his automobile for long. Thirty 
miles out of Guadalajara, at Chapala, the lake began 
and the road ended, He made an attempt to continue 
on the rutted trail replacing it, but had to give up 


A number of Indians, rigid in their blankets, looked 
on without comment. We studied the address on An- 
thony’s piece of paper. 

‘*Ilow does one get there? 
ce it,’’ said E. 

‘Just ask for Don Octavio’s place,’’ said Antho 


I can hardly pronoun 


ny. 

They said, ‘‘A boat will come.’’ 

‘*Indeed, A boat. When?’’ 

“In the little future.’’ 

A child was sent to the shore on look-out, Antho- 
ny gazed at his engine, | at my wrist-watch, E flicked 
the pages of her detective story. The Indians sat well 
content, 

But the boat did not come. 

Then a mule cart passed. The Indians stopped it, 
made the old man who was driving turn round, dump 
his load, and pile on our bags instead. Anthony and 
I were helped on to a trunk, a space was cleared for 
E. on the driver’s plank. Somebody stuek flowers into 
the mule’s hat. They were enjoving themselves by 
now and determined to spin out the diversion, so all 
this took some time. E. was still sitting the Cadillac 
firmly, clutehing her book. ‘‘ Ask them how far it is,”’ 
she said. 

“Es un poquito retirado.’”’ 

‘‘They say it’s a little retired.’’ 

Then suddenly we were off. The Indians poked 
the driver and the beast, and shouted, ‘‘Tlayacdn, Tla- 
yacin! Que les vaya bién!’’ E, bowed from her plank 
and said politely, ‘‘Booainous dee-as moochas grat- 
sias, viva Mexico.’’ The mule feigned a second’s trot 
and everything began to shake, sway and rattle in the 
most concentrated manner. 

The trail consisted of two not always parallel 
puts of varying depth gauge, caked hard, strewn with 
boulders, eut by holes and traversed by ditches. The 
cart had solid wooden wheels and no springs. 
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First we passed some stucco villas decaying be- 
hind tall enclosures. Sixty years ago, during the hey- 
days of the dictatorship, Chapala had been a modish 
resort. The driver pointed, ‘‘La casa de la hija de 
Don Porfirio Diaz.’’ 

‘*Look,’’ we said, ‘‘that villa belongs to Diaz’ 
daughter.’’ 

‘‘I am not going to be diverted by historical in- 
terest,’’ said E. The plank she was trying to remain 
on was narrow as well as wobbly. 

‘*Dofia Carmen comes here in the winter,’’ said 
the driver, ‘‘but the ferroearril her father built for 
her is broken.’’ 

**A railway?’’ said E. 

‘*irom Guadalajara.’’ 

**Where is it now?’’ 

‘*Broken. Now we have the road.’’ 

**What road?’’ 

“The road from Guadalajara.’ 

‘*But it doesn’t go on.”’ 

“Yes, to Guadalajara.’’ 

‘*What is he talking about?’’ 

‘“‘The Sefiora wants to know whether there was 

road or railway from Chapala.’’ 

**Yes, Don Porfirio’s railway. Now the road 

‘*We meant round the lake.’’ 

‘*Round the lake one goes by boat.’’ 

‘The hell one does,’’ said Anthony. 

**How did Don Porfirio and Dofia Carmen go?’’ 
sai’ I, 

**Don Porfirio and Dofia Carmen and the Exeel- 
lencies did not go further than Chapala.’’ 

‘*Very sensible of them,’ said E. 


*“*A railway, where?’’ 


’ 


? 


* * - 


Soon we were in open country. On our left lay 
the lake, almost colourless under the still vertical sun; 
on our right, behind a fringe of fields, a row of humpy 
hills covered with lush green shrub. Nasty clusters 
of black carrion birds hung watchful in the sky. The 
trail, conservative in the rhythm of its vagaries, con- 
tinued small hole, big hole, boulder, ditch: small hole, 
big hole, boulder, chasm. In turns, we walked, we 
rode, we pushed, propped luggage, steadied shafts, 
picked up E.’s book, and helped the mule. We sat by 
the chasms in discouragement. After some time, pigs 
appeared and baby donkeys, then a banana grove, 
and presently we reached a sub-tropical village. Wo- 
men with children at their breasts peered at us from 
leaf huts. 

‘‘Anthony, is this your friend’s place?’’ said E. 

‘*What is his village called?’’ said I. 

“The place of el gringocito d’Inglaterra,’’ said 
the old man. 

**What’s that?’’ 

‘‘A dear little dirty American from England,’’ 
said I. 

‘‘From the map it must be San Antonio Some- 
thing,’’ said Anthony. 

‘*Map!’’ said E. ‘‘Don’t tell me.’’ 

‘““What about that American?’’ said Anthony. 
**; Donde? ; Donde?”’ 

**Not Ameriean,’’ said I. ‘‘ Work him out in terms 
of un cher petit boehe d’Autriche.’’ 

**Oh,”’ said E., ‘‘A nice young Englishman.’’ 

**Let’s eall on him,’’ said Anthony. 

‘‘What a dreadful idea,’’ said I. 

““My dear Anthony,’’ said E., ‘‘you have much 
to learn. If this hypothetical personage chooses, for 
no doubt some very good reason of his own, to live 
in such a place as this, he does not do so in order 
to be called upon by the likes of us.’’ 


~ Continued on page 60 
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Experiment in New Mexico 


T TIMES in the far past, New Mexico has been 
the scene of voleanic activity. In many places 
where the earth has been thrust upward and 
folded, one may see the various ancient strata 

lying, not one above another, but side by side. So, 
too, the evidences of its human history, the several 
races and cultures that have populated the state, exist 
today side by side, unified, yet each retaining its indi- 
viduality. 

The earth of New Mexico was formed by the vio 
lence of eruption and the slow, quiet process of sedi- 
mentation; its population by the violence of war and 
by peaceful infiltration. There is in the state, unex- 
pressed but implicit, a strong tradition of mutual to- 
lerance, of unlikes: living easily as neighbors. 

To the casual observer, the people of New Mexico 
fall into three groups—the Anglo-Americans, as all 
English-speaking citizens are called here; the Span- 
ish Americans; and the American Indians. In reality 
there are five strata of occupancy, of which only one, 
the oldest, is no longer readily apparent. That first 
stratum, probably composite in itself ,is made up of 
the first people who tilled the soil, wove cotton, and 
made pottery in New Mexico. About two thousand 
years ago they were absorbed by a more numerous, 
round-headed people, and the process was so gentle 
as to have caused no break between the earlier and 
later cultures, but rather a single, continuous evolu- 
tion. (The neweomers did bring new traits with them, 
such as the bow and arrow to replace the ancient 
throwing stick called the atlatl.) From this blending 
have come the Indians who were named ‘‘Pueblo’’ by 
the Spanish, because they lived in settled villages ha- 
ving marked resemblances to certain villages of Spain. 

For a thousand years or s¢ the Pueblos had the 
land to themselves. Then there filtered in among them 
a primitive, nomadic, hunting people from the North, 
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speaking dialects of the Athapaskan family. Some of 
them learned farming and weaving from the Pueblos, 
others did not 
(or infamous) Apache tribes, but for centuries the two 
groups, quite as different from each other as are the 
Spanish from the English, occupied the country with 
out real conflict 

In the sixteenth century the Spanish came, with 
drew, came back, and settled 


Eventually they became the famous 


Beginning with Coro- 
nado’s entrada in 1540, the demands of the Spaniards 
roused the Pueblo Indians to armed resistance. In 
dians were hanged and burned alive as examples, and 
a number of Pueblos had to be reduced by force, in 
hand-to-hand and house-to-house fighting. For their 
resistance after the Spanish considered the country 
secure, all men of fighting age in the Pueblo of Aeco- 
ma had their right hands cut off. No other settlement 
of the country resulted in so much bloodshed. After 
a number of minor uprisings, in 1680 the Pueblo In- 
dians, supported by the Apaches, drove the conquer- 
ors out of the territory. Then thirteen years later the 
Spanish returned with adequate force, and the Indians, 
who had set up the headquarters of a loose confeder- 
acy in the capital town of Santa Fe, submitted with- 
out serious resistance, The Apaches simply drew back 
further into the uncharted deserts and mountains that 
were their homes. 

The Pueblo Indians and the Spanish exchanged 
techniques, crafts, foods, cookery, and architectural 
styles. The greater part of the Spaniards who settled 
in New Mexico came without wives; they took mates 
from among the Indians. Most of the modern Spanish 
American population is mestizo, and many supposedly 
‘“pureblood’’ Indian tribes have an element of Span 
ish ancestry. Today the Spanish-speaking people plant 
maize, beans, and chile, and the Indians plant wheat 


(from which they make excellent bread), onions, and 
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peaches, and herd sheep. The Pueblos became Catho- 
lies while retaining their older rituals, and held the 
practices of the two religions separate although they 
regarded them as essentially one. The Apaches re- 
mained pagan, 

Although the Spaniards tried to keep the Indians 
from obtaining horses, shortly they all had them. Thee 
wild tribes, once mounted, took to raiding, as did the 
equally wild Comanches and Kiowas living east of 
New Mexico. Among the wild tribes the most trou- 
blesome was that branch of the Apaches known as 
‘*Navajos.”’ Numerous even in the eighteenth centu- 
ry, they are today, with a population of seventy-five 
thousand, the largest tribe in the United States, They 
raided; they also traded and learned. Having stolen 
sheep and cattle, they herded them. From the Pueblos 
they had learned cotton-weaving; now they wove in 
wool, but on the Indian loom. From the Spanish they 
received eochineal and indigo, to brighten their blan- 
kets woven by the Spanish became more and more si- 
milar to the Navajos’ in design. 

Krom the Spanish, the Navajos learned to work 
metal, and became so adept at silver-working. that 
eventually the craft was abandoned to them. Thus 
today one finds ‘‘authentic’’ Indian jewelry—worn as 
much by non-Indians as by Indians—with such con- 
stantly recurring designs as the pomegranate, which 
originated with the Moors and may still be seen in 
Africa, 

The Apaches and the eastern tribes warred on 
the Christian, and the Christians raided back, taking 
slaves. United in defense and counterattack, the Pue- 
blos and the Spaniards’ descendants drew closer, liv- 
ing as neighbors who maintained a peaceful, friendly 
interchange. The modern Pueblos and Spanish Ame- 
ricans visit each other, are often compadres, attend 
each other’s fiestas, pray in each other’s churches, 
sing the same alabados, and husat and work together. 
Among the Hispanes, a special form of the Third Or- 
der of Saint Francis flourishes under the name of Los 
Hermanos de la Luz, or more vulgarly Los Penitentes. 
But the Indians do not take part in it, For their part, 
the Hispanos watch, but do not join in, the axcient 
rituals of the Indians. Both danee the Matachina, but 
use, respectively, a European and an Indian drum with 
the musie, while the Baile de los Moros and the mir- 
acle play of Los Pastores are exclusive to the Span- 
ish Americans. 

The people who are known in New Mexico as 
**Anglo-Americans’’ or ‘‘ Anglos’’ first came iv peace, 
drifting in one by one in the early nineteenth centu- 
ry to trade or trap for furs. Many married in New 
Mexico end adopted the native manner of life. When 
the Republic of Texas burst into existence in 1836, 
they, were as hostile to it as the native New Mexicans 
—a Teeling that continues as a sense of dislike in New 
Mexico to this day. 

The Texas question precipitated the Mexican 
War. The annexation of New Mexico, a by-product 
of that conflict, took place almost without the firing 
of a shot. When the U.S. army of General Kearney 
arrived in the vicinity of Santa Fe, the corrupt, des- 
potie Governor, Manuel Armijo, who was universally 
hated, fled to Mexico. The New Mexicans felt an 
ancient loyalty to the King of Spain, but very little 
for Mexico, The young republic had been able to give 
them no help in their struggle against the wild tri- 
bes, nor any equipment or reinforcements when they 
prepared to resist the North Americans. 

Kearney’s army found Santa Fe a friendly city. 
There was a ceremony in front of the Palace of the 
Governors in the plaza. The general spoke, the mayor 
responded. The band played. The tricolor of Mexico 
was lowered, the stars and stripes of the United Sta- 
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tes were raised. With but little more trouble than 
ants, «ther than the enemy Apaches and the few peo- 
that, New Mexico changed allegiance, and its imhabit- 
ple of Spanish descent who chose to withdraw to Me- 
xico, forthwith became citizens of the northern repub- 
lie, 

A few years later there was a brief uprising of 
Indians and Spanish Americans at Taos. Since no 
one else joined it, it came to nothing. Almost at the 
same time, Spanish Americans were entering the Na- 


‘tional Guard to join in fighting Apaches, and hardly 


fifteen years after the annexation, whole regiments 
of Spanish Americans fought bravely for the Union 
in the Civil War.” For a time the troops engaged in 
holding back the Navajos were commanded by Colo- 
nel José Francisco Chaves, of one of New Mexico’s 
finest ‘families. 

Until they were subdued by force, there was open 
war between the Apache tribes and all the Christians. 
There was friction between Spaniards and Pueblos in 
the early period of the Spanish occupation. Later, 
there was friction between the Hispanos and the An- 
glos. Such difficulties are inevitable when people who 
think and behave differently, who hold varying ideas 
of right and wrong, are learning to live together. 

The Anglo-Americans brought with them finan 
cial capital, machinery, and commercial customs that 
even today the descendants of the earlier inhabitants 
find it somewhat difficult or distasteful to adopt en- 
tirely. They brought a more effortful way of iife, 
which «ffered less grace. They had the mixture of 
civilization and crudeness, in proportions varying 
greatly from individual to individual, that has always 
characterized North Americans. Along with their ten- 
dency to let business dominate life, they imposed a 
legal system derived from British Common Law. They 
attempted to impose their political outlook and their 
concept of democracy, but in the past hundred years 
the Hispanos have been able to modify both into an 
Anglo-Hispanie blend not found elsewhere in the Unit- 
ed States. This is characterized, on the one hand, by 
a mereenary attitude toward holding office, 'ut, on 
the other, by a more intense interest in polities and a 
more widespread willingness to run for office than is 
found in most states; a greater sense of loyalty to a 
political leader and lesser loyalty to the party; and 
an attitude of metual respect between rich and poor, 
employer and employee, resulting in greater loyalty 
and warmer relationships than in the rest of te coun- 
try. 


* * * 


Inevitably, the Anglo-Americans gained an initial 
advantage in law, polities, mechanics, and in commer- 
ce. It was equally inevitable that the Spanis+ Ameri- 
eans should resent this development, which displaced 
them in part from the leadership they had so long 
exereised. Slowly, however, the balance is swinging 
to equality. This change has been most rapid in law 
and pelities, for which the Spanish heritage seems to 
inelude natural gifts. 

The even political balance, and its lack of separ- 
atism, can be illustrated by the six highest offices in 
the state, in relation to the two major parties. Tra- 
ditionally, the’ Democratic Party is Anglo-dominated, 
while the Republican has the larger proportion of 
Hispanos. Yet the governor, Mechem, an Anglo, is 
Republican, and the lieutenant governor, Chavez, is 
a Democrat. One senator is an Anglo, one a Hispano; 
the two representatives are divided the same way— 
but all four are Democrats. In the last election, it was 
the Republicans who put «wp the Anglo, Patrick Hur- 
ley, to run unsuccessfully against the well-known 

Continued on page 64 








The Taxco Flask 


OR the third time Sr. Gonzalo Mendoza read the 

letter without comprehension. Pushing it away 

from him, he tapped a finger rapidly on the 

desk. He turned his chair towards his daught- 
er’s bedroom door and looked at it, chin cupped in 
hand. Then he crossed over, opened the door slightly, 
and listened to her regular breathing. A little light 
from the airshaft window made the child’s face fully 
visible when he stopped to look at her. Sarita slept 
like her father, he thought fondly, with the world 
entirely shut out. In sleep she was even lovelier than 
waking, her hair spread out to form a soft golden back- 
ground for her oval face, her delicate lips slightly 
parted. Then he raised his eyes toward the door on 
the other side of the room. Not every man of his cor- 
pulence could tiptoe across a room and stoop to a key- 
hole so lithely. 

He smiled as he listened, smiled grimly. So now 
they planned to kill him! He looked through the key- 
hole. He could see only Lois’s illustrating her state- 
ments with characteristic firmness. Alfonso Gutiérrez, 
his office manager, sat framed by the keyhole. [n 
front of him lay the flask Gonzalo had given him for 
his birthday, a silver flask inlaid with an Aztee de- 
sign in copper. Alfonso’s thin face twitched sometimes, 
and his fingers grasped more tightly his whiskey glass. 

‘*‘No, no!’’ said Lois. ‘‘You make it too eompli- 
cated. It’s all so simple. Now, listen...! I'll take 
Sarita to my mother’s so we'll be out of the way.”’ 

‘*‘What if he objects?’’ said Alfonso. 

‘‘I’m counting on that. He raises a stink every 
time the child is out of his sight. But I'll manage. 
1’ll stay at Mother’s until eleven and leave Sarita to 
spend the night. I’ll stop at the soda fountain on In- 
surgentes so you will have plenty of time and so | 
will be seen. He always goes to bed by ten, but he 
might delay.’’ 

Gonzalo smiled as he watched Alfonso’s face 
twitch and his fingers tighten around his glass. 

‘*Now,’’ Lois went on, ‘‘you’l] stop and talk with 
your landlady about nine o’elock. You’re tired and 
you want to go to bed. After a while you slip out 
through the skylight onto the roof, cross over, and 
come down the rear fire escape. That house next to 
yeur apartment is unoccupied, so you can watch this 
room from their back steps until he goes to bed. He 
sleeps like a clod; I always have a tussle to wake him 
up. I’ll leave plenty of liquor handy so he’ll be sure 
to sleep well. You'll hear his snoring outside. And 
how! Jimmy the window open and leave the jimmy 
outside. You have the knife. Afterwards, you empty 
his wallet and throw it aside and then muss up the 
drawers. Don’t forget to wear gloves so you won't 
leave any fingerprints, Tven I come home and run 
sereaming back to the soda fountain. As simple as 
that!”’ 

Alfonso tossed off his whiskey. ‘‘I guess you’re 
right. You’re always right. But I’ll be glad when 
it’s over!’’ 


‘“*When it’s over,’’ she said, ‘‘we’l] neither of us 


ever have to stand up to his bullying. If he should 
ever strike me again... 
Gonzalo saw Alfonso stiffen his spine and reach 
for Lois’s hand, and he straightened up quickly. 
**We’ll get a decent apartment and some decent 
furniture,’’ he could hear Lois saying. ‘‘This old Ame- 
rican center table that kelonged to his mother will go 


’? 
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to the second hand dealer’s. Or maybe I'll take an 
axe to it!’’ 

Gonzalo crossed the dark room without glancing 
at the bed where Sarita slept. The conversation had 
been more rewarding tan he anticipated. 

Now he closed the door and sat down at his desk. 
At last this affair was coming to a climax! After- 
wards, the threads of his life must form in a new and 
more harmonious pattern. 

His father, who had had his college training in 
the United States, sent him north for most of his edu- 
cation. There he had made contacts that influenced 
his choice of business. All during his young manhood, 
he was haunted by the dream of the Golden Girl, as 
with so many Latins. Just when he had assumed the 
management of the Mexican branch of an American 
chemical firm, he met Lois, ten years younger than 
himself and the daughter of an American engineer, 
who, with her yellow hair and blue eyes, seemed the 
embodiment of his dream. 

At first he had been completely happy, develop- 
ing and expanding his business and coming home to 
his beautiful wife, but even before Alfonso Gutiérrez, 
his office manager, had started coming to their house, 
the gloss kad begun to tarnish. Lois had given 
him only one child, in the American fashion; Sarita 
was enough to fill one man’s life, but even so, it 
would be nice to have about four more, with at least 
one son. But the worst discords had arisen over mo- 
ney. She was jealous of the funds he turned back 
into his business, wanting more of them for her house, 
her clothes, and their diversions. Fruitless argu- 
ment had made her hard and sullen. She was ripe 
for Alfonso Gutiérrez, who also liked golden women. 
It was hard to say whether he or she had been the 
easy prey. 

Gonzalo’s hand slid toward the telephone and 
stopped. He could eall the police and put a dramatic 
end to this. Somehow that did not satisfy him. He 
picked up a sheet of stationery and glanced idly at 
his chemical laboratories letterhead. Suddenly he 
smiled. As Lois, wit» her efficient mind, would say, it 
was all so simple. He had always been able to mani- 
pulate tose two as he wished, and he would do it 
again. He had twenty-four hours in which to polish 
the details. 

He arranged his desk and stepped into the hall. 
He walked past Sarita’s room to the dining-living- 
room where Lois and Alfonso sat at the old-fashion- 
ed round center table. Lois had left the door open 
so she could hear him coming. She looked even more 
than ten years younger than her husband. Her face, 
as she half turned toward him, had the round hard- 
ness of sculpture. The overhead light made her blue 
eyes sparkle and her hair appear more blond. Alfon- 
so’s dark face, framed in black curls, was handsome 
though weak. Altogether a handsome couple. 

Gionzalo laid his stubby hand over Lois’s and 
smiled. ‘‘What have you two been talking about?’’ 
he asked. 

She withdrew her hand under the pretext of pick- 
ing up the Taxco flask. ‘‘Alfonso likes his flask,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘The design is really beautiful. Rich. 
Individual. And of course, it is practieal,’’ she added 
with a laug’. 

‘You Jook uncommonly pretty tonight,’’ he said. 

“Such complinexts!’’ She Jaughed nervously. 
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*‘Really, Gonzalo, at your age...! And after al] these 
years...!’’ s 
‘‘] must go,’’ said Alfonso, rising suddenly. 

‘We have a lot to do tomorrow,’’ said Gonzalo, 
‘if you’re to cateh that plane to Guadalajara Mon- 
day.’’ Ile kept his arm around Lois’s waist as they 
accompanied Alfonso to the door. 

When they returned, he placed his hands on her 
shoulders. ‘‘You do look beautiful tonight,’’ he said. 
**Like a bride.”’ 

“You must be tired, you’ve worked so hard to- 
day.’’ She turned her head aside. ‘‘I’m a little tired, 
too. | As 

‘*l feel like a young colt,’’ he assured her. He 
squeezed her against his breast and forced his mouth 
over hers so she couldn’t talk. With a little shudder, 
her arms dropped limply to her sides. 

At the office the next day, Gonzalo realized more 
than ever before how completely he manipulated Al- 
fonso. Alfonso made a competent office manager, but 
(ionzalo put all the initial ideas into his head and gave 
direction to their development. Never had Gonzalo 
been able to plan more clearly. He would give Alfonso 
an order and then wateh as the results became evi- 
dent by the nature of the activity at the various desks 
and departments. He always knew precisely what his 
office manager was going to do and how he was going 
to do it. He got so much pleasure out of pulling the 
string that animated this perfectly controlled mario- 
nette that he felt a little regret when he realized that 
the marionette would. have to be replaced the next 
day. All during his business hours the details of his 
plan for the night kept repeating themselves in the 
back of his head, but they were too simple to be much 
of a distraction. 

Lois was weighing her prepared excuses when he 
came home early that afternoon, She looked at him 
questioningly. 

‘*T have a headache,’’ he explained. ‘‘Why don’t 
you take Sarita over to your mother’s? You know how 
| am when I have a headache. She might as well stay 
there for the weekend.’’ 

‘““Why...’’ She lowered her head so as to hide 
her surprise and relief. ‘‘Of course, Gonzalo. Sarita 
always likes to go to her grandmother’s.’’ She couldn’n 
resist pressing her advantage. ‘‘She should go 
oftener.”’ 

He paid no attention to the light dig but went 
into their bedroom and lay down. Lois called Sarita 
from her play to dress while she packed a bag for 
her. Then she told her to say goodbye to her father. 

Gonzalo raised his head when Sarita stepped into 
the doorway and pirouetted to show her freshly pres- 
sed blue dress. His eyes rested on her fragile pret- 
tiness, the soft light hair, the blue eyes that looked 
so large in her slender face. Underneath her blond- 
ness there was a hint of darkness rather than white- 
ness, but it only enriched her coloring. Here was 
really the Golden Girl! He opened his arms and she 
ran laughing to him. As he held her close, he wished 
for a moment that he had ealled the police the night 
before; then he and Sarita would be alone together 
now. 

‘Shall I have Maria lay out something for you 
to eat?’’ asked Lois, as she came in to pick up her 
purse, 

‘*No. Tell her to go home.’’ He reluctantly push- 
ed Sarita away from him and smoothed her hair. ‘‘I’ll 
just go to the restaurant for a bowl of hot soup.’’ 

‘*Well, go to bed early. There’s plenty of liquor 
here. Take a good stiff drink. You'll sleep off your 
headache.’’ 

‘*You always think of everything,’’ he said grate- 
fully. 
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Lois looked him wonderingly for a moment, 
and then Ifashed him a smile and waved goodbye. 
Gonzalo pressed bis lips together as he heard the front 
door close, pleased with the pretty domestic scene. 


os a. * 


He walked to his desk and emptied his briefcase. 
About seven o’clock, he piled up his papers and went 
to a tavern, where he had a thick steak with mush- 
rooms, French fries, sliced tomatoes, coffee, and two 
hottles of Carta Blanca. On his way home he bought 
the Ultimas Noticias and a Saturday Evening Post, 
which he spread out on the dining-room table. He 
selected a whiskey bottle that contained enough for 
one long drink and emptied the contents of an enve- 
lope in it. He threw the envelope in the toilet and 
flushed it three times. For once, the plumbing fune- 
tioned perfectly, a good omen. 

| know the little coward, he said to himself. He’ll 
need a good bracer to do what he wants to do. He 
won’t be able to pass this bottle. He never passes 
up an opportunity to latch on to somebody else’s li- 
quor anyhow. Then Lois will come home and find 
him mysteriously dead in front of the jimmied win- 
dew and me sleeping innocently in the next room. 
She will never be sure to her dying day how much | 
know. He ran his tongue over his teeth and smiled 
as he considered the implications and the power they 
would give him. 

Ile took out another bottle of whiskey and sat 
down to read. Ten o’elock passed, and he read on. 
Ile could feel he was being watched. He sipped his 
drinks deliberately. Sometimes the printed page was 
usurped by the more absorbing picture of Alfonso 
squirming and sweating on his dark back porch. Fin- 
ally, at eleven, he closed his magazine and stood up. 
One empty bottle, a glass, and the bottle with the 
one long drink reflected the overhead light, which he 
left turned on, ostensibly for Lois. 

He undressed quickly. As an added precaution 
he turned the key in the lock, althotgh he felt it was 
unnecessary. When the mattress gave beneath his 
weight, he relaxed voluptuously. For a moment he 
seemed to be floated by an alcoholic lightheadedness, 
but almost immediately that and everything else was 
blotted out. 

* * 2 

Lois chatted with curious detachment. At. eleven 
she said goodbye to her mother. Two boys sat at the 
soda fountain. 

‘*‘A cherry coke, Panecho,’’ she said to the soda 
jerk. ‘‘I just took Sarita over-to spend Friday-to- 
Sunday with her grandmother.’’ 

‘*Are you Sarita Mendoza’s mother?’’ 
of the boys. 

‘*Yes. Do you know her?’’ 

‘She plays with my little sister.’’ The boy deftly 
placed Sarita and himself in their proper categories. 
‘*But you—you’re so young!’’ 

““You’re being kind to an old lady,’’ reproved 
Lois. 

She tolerantly conducted what amounted to a 
flirtation for ten minutes, and then left. 

In the side street off Insurgentes few lights were 
burning in the walkup apartments and the narrow, 


asked one 


‘old houses behind their wrought-iron fences. One man 


walked slowly ahead of her, in and out of the shadow 


_ and light, and she could see another entering ’a house 


in the distance. It was only when she approached the 
apartment that she began to feel nervous. Supposing 
something had gone wrong, but what could go wrong? 
The plan was so: simple: Now she would go ‘in, take 
off her hat and coat, make the discovery, and then 
run back to the suda fountain carrying her cdat. 
Continued on page 57 











By E. Adams Davis 


OU Americanos who journey to our Yalley of 
the Sun for a few days or weeks of recreating 
your mind and body need not be at all surpris- 
ed if, when you are walking along the Zoécalo 

of the City of Mexico in front of the National Palace, 
you see a strange phantom guard pacing up and down 
in front of the great portal. He will not be dressed 
as are the regular company of soldiers stationed there 
but in the forgotten garb of the royal guardsmen of 
the last years of the sixteenth century. Instead of a 
rifle, pistol, and a belt of which a part goes over his 
shoulder, he will have a short sword and a halberd 
and will be dressed in puff pants, buckled shoes, and 
a shining metal helmet. He will be marching up and 
down with great dignity, but you will notice that he 
makes his turns and his salutes in the manner of three 
hundred and fifty years ago. He is the Phantom 
Guard, Sefior, and he has been guarding the ‘‘ Palacio 
Mayor’’ since that first day, in 1593, when he ap- 
peared in front of the portal. 

Not all people see him, Sefior, but then that is to 
be expected, for not everyone has seen ‘‘La Llorona,”’ 
‘the Wailing Woman,’’ as she shrieks for her dead 
children, or the Loyal Spectres as they stand on the 
Calle de los Parados, or the Mulata de Cérdoba who 
passes through doors and walls as if they were not 
there, or the many other ghosts who walk the streets 
of the City of Mexico. Many people do not even hear 
the whisperings of the east wind as he blows down 
from the slopes of the Sleeping Lady with his mess- 
age of advice for those in love.’ People who do not 
see or hear things, Sefior, are really dead ones, for 
their souls are not favored by the Infinite, and it is 
well known that most of the Americanos who come 
to spend a little time and much money in my country 
are really walking dead ones, for few of them ever 
see or hear these things. It is a, great pity, Sefior. 

It all happened during the reign of the great 
Viceroy Don Luis de Velasco, who was the son of a 
still greater viceroy, who was also called Don Luis 
de Velasco. The elder Dofi Luis was the ‘‘little fa- 
ther’’ of the Indians, Sefior, for shortly after he ‘ar- 
rived in the City of Mexico, he issued an ediet which 
freed from slavery all the Indians in the whole of 
New Spain and especially those who worked deep in 
the bowels of the earth bringing out the gold and sil- 
ver, most of which was sent across the waters to the 
king. What was even more important, he was an hon- 
est man, and while it is known that all vieeroys were 
great, very few of them were honest. He was a good 
administrator, and the good Father who is in Heaven 
had bestowed upon him the love of humanity. 


















Mural Detail. 


This son of his, the seeond Don Luis de Velasco, 
was also a good and a great man and on the whole 
a friend of the ‘*Indios,’’ though he did establish many 
forts and colonies in the northern part of the ecoun- 
try to help the Spanish government collect tribute 
from them. In the collecting of this tribute, however, 
he said that the Indians might pay part of it in chick 
ens, and he set the value of each chicken at thirty 
seven and one-half centavos which was a very high 
price for one bird. |, myself, have bought a hen which 
weighed more than three kilos for only forty cen 
tavos. 5 

As | have said, this incident of which I am about 
to tell you oceurred during the regime of this second 
Don L-is de Velasco. 

It happened one beautiful morning late in the 
month of October, 1593, Sefior. At that time the Great 
Square was covered with trees and flowers—it, was 
not bare with hot pavements as it is today—and on 
that morning the trees were filled with singing birds. 
The sun rose slowly over the Sleeping Lady,, gradual 
lv the sounds and shadows of the night passed, and 
the noises and lights of the morning appeared. Peo- 
ple began to move about the streets; some who were 
peddlers brought vegetables from the gardens of Xo- 
chimileo; some who were cargadores stirred and be- 
gan carrying heavy loads on their shoulders to wher 
ever they had been dispatched the night before; 
who were merchants in the ‘‘portales’’ 


some 
opened their 
stalls ready for customers; and some who were sol- 
diers relieved their fellows who had guarded the place 
the night before and began pacing up and down 
front of the battlemented walls. Chiliren began play- 
ing in the Great Square under the trees. It was a 
beautiful morning. 

Then someone noticed a strange sight. Marching 
in fromt of the palace was a strangely garbed soldier. 
Ile was of a little more than middle age, but he mar- 
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eched along with a firm step and with squared should- 
ers which showed him to be a strong man whose long 
campaigns had favored with a firm and healthy body 
What was strange was that his uniform did not match 
those of the other guards. Soon an officer came along 
who had served in most of the Spanish colonies, and 
he recognized it as being of the palace guard of the 
far-distant city of Manila in the Philippines. 

This was indeed strange, and one of the soldiers 
ran for the Captain of the Guard, who soon arrived 
and began questioning the fellow who was out of 
place so many miles removed from where he ought 
to be. 

‘*What is your name?’’ 
great show of authority. 

“Gil Pérez,’’ replied the guard, who had come 
very stiffly to attention when the Captain stopped 
before him. 


said the Captain, with a 


‘And what is your regiment?’’ 

“The Palace Guard of Manila, sire,’’ answered 
the fellow, standing there with» the calm assurance 
of one.who knew that he had been doing his duty 
in strict applieation of his orders. 

“Then when and how does it come that you are 
here in the City of Mexico instead of walking your 
post in front of the palace of the CaptainAdieneral 
and Governor in Manila?’’ 

“That, Captain, | cannot explain. Last evening 
1 was walking my post in front of the palace in Ma 
nila, as is my custom, with dignity and with the true 
bearing of an old soldier who has fought in many 
wars for our beloved Catholic Majesty, Suddenly some- 
thing happened. It seemed as though I had lost my 
senses and was being trasported through space with 
the speed of light. Perhaps | was being carried; | do 
not know. In the early hours of morning I found my- 
self lying under one of those trees younder in the 
square, My orders had been quite speeifie: | was te 
guard the Governor’s Palace, and although | recogniz 
ed this as the City of Mexico and not Manila, | imme- 
diately took my place in front of this palace and began 
walking my post, for | am an old soldier who does not 
question orders but who obeys them.”’ 

The soldier paused, and the Captain of the Guard 
scarched his face, but it revealed nothing, for the old 
campaigner stared straight in front of him, as all good 
soldiers do, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. He moved not a musele, The Captain stroked 
his beard, as was his habit when he was thinking, and 
it was certain that he was thinking now, for here 
was a soldier who was either trying to make a fool 
of him or who had had a strange and fantastic expe- 
rience. Was the man telling the truth? He looked 
again at the face of the euard. He was certainly an 
old soldier. The signs of campaigns and the marks 
of battle were there, deeply etched in his wrinkled 
countenanee, The man was certainly telling the truth. 
But how eould a rruard be in two places at the same 
time? This question was unanswerable. The soldier 
himself had no explaination. 

The Captain ordered the guard to accompany 
him to a room within the palace and then sent word 
to the Commandant to eome at onee, The soldier 
repeated his strange ond mysterious tale to that 
offieer but, though he added some small details, he 
could give no explanation as to how he came to he 
in the Citv of Mexieo when he was supposed to be in 
Manila, Te remembered certain islands which he had 
passed, he deseribed the bav of a port west of the 
city of Guadalajara over which he had flown, and the 
Commandant recognized the places from their de- 
scriptions, 

Then the guard told of somet¥ing which struck 
terror into the souls of the two officers. He said that 
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on the night before Don Gomez Pérez Dasmarinas, the 
captain-general and governor of the Philippines, had 
been foully murdered in the Molueca Islands by some 
mutineers who had split open his head with a broad 
ax. 

‘**And how ean you be sure of this?’’ asked the 
Commandant. 

**My Colonel, I do not know, but I feel it in my 
heart.”’ 

This was too much for the Commandant. Ile or- 
dered the suldier locked in a eell until the Viceroy 
had the opportunity of questioning him. The old eam- 
paigner walked off to his room without hesitation 
and settled down on the low cot in the corner after 
having eaten as if he had been starved for weeks, mut- 
tering that he was glad of the chance for a rest, for 
Le had campaigned and fought for over a quarter of 
a century, 


A few days later he was brought before the Vice- 
roy. Ile marehed in with e+ easy dignity and con- 
fidence which surprised everyone, for all believed 
that the would be unnerved by having te appear before 
the great Viceroy of all New Spain. 

Don Luis de Velaseo began his questioning. Where 
was he born? Where had he been trained? Where 
had he served? Ilow long in each place? To what 
regiment in Manila did he belong? Who were the 
officers of the regiment? And to all these questions 
the old soldier replied with straightforwardness and 
apparent truth. 

Ile deseribed the city and the garrison of Mani- 
la, and it was clearly evident that he knew what he 
was talking about. When he was asked how it was 
that he had been transported across the great ocean 
in one single night he could only reply that he did 
not know, that all he knew was that he had been 
brought through the air, as it were, to the City of Me- 
xieo. It was quite certain to him that the night before 


‘his arrival he had been in Manila in front of the Gov- 


ernor’s Palace and that the morning after he had been 
in the Citv of Mexico. 

“An old soldier, Your Excellency, does not ques- 
tion orders or the movement of troops. No matter 
how strange they may seem he only obeys. I was or- 
dered to guard the Governor’s Palace and. when I 
found myself in Mexieo rather than in the islands, 
1 naturally took up my post in front of your head- 
quarters,’’ 

Asked how he had known that the Captain-Gene- 
ral and Governor of the Philipines had been murder- 
ed, he eould only reply that while he knew it and 
could swear that it was the truth, he had no idea how 
the knowledge came to be within his head. 

Naturally, Sefior, the news had not had time to 
reach the City of Mexico. 

The Viceroy thought over the whole matter very 
carefully, as was his custom, for he was an excellent 
viceroy and an honest man, and finally decided that 
here was a matter which did not come within his ju- 
risdiction. The man might be an honest old soldier, 
hut he was certainly in league with the Devil, or at 
least the Evil One had made certain use of him for 
reasons unknown to the Viceroy. It was, therefore, 
not a eivil but a church matter, for it was the busi- 
ness of the priests to concern themselves, with al] mat- 
ters which had to do with the Devil. ile would turn 
the soldier over to the Holy Office. He straightway 
dispatched him under heavy guard te the headquarters 
of the Inquisition where he supposed the old soldier 


Continued on page 58 








By Deric Resenthel. 


The Bird-men of Papantla 


do not know why Papantla in the state of Vera 

eruz has not been ‘‘discovered’’ by tourists, not 

what will happen to it when it is. 

It is true that until a few years ago the road was 
not paved, and even more recently there was not an 
especially comfortable hotel. But now the town boasts 
a satisfactory hotel, and one can drive over new pa 
vement either from the east or from the west to reach 
this center of vanilla cultivation. 

Possibly the fact that the natives can depend on 
a good living from this aromatie regional erop has 
something to do with their proud carriage, their ele 
gant dress, and the cleanliness of this town. To have 
money enough to jingle in the pocket, or to be able 
to depend on its equivalent in trade gives anyone, 
Anglo-Saxon or Indian, an impetus for industry and 
well-being. Ilowever, the people of this region must 
have sprung from proud and superior forbeare: hee 
cause it would take more than a few deeades of it 
dependent living to develop the poise, dignity, and 
physical beauty that are characteristic here 

What makes this cleanliness and thriftiness more 
remarkable is the fact that Papantla. though surround 
ed by mountains, is still in the tropical lands, where 


; ; 7 ; ‘ 
cleanliness is not a’ways the rule. 


Papantla has a plaza with shade trees, with an 
attractive pavilion in the center, tiled benches. an 
flawerheds with high curbs that are equally geod t 
sit in. In this plaza peop'e stand or sit and talk 
quietly. in frecnently changing groups. Each greup 


is a more beautiful combination of eolor in ears 





By Rosemary Holt 


and ornamentation then the other, so that the drift 
ing movement around the park appears to be a vivid 
series of arranged studies in grace 

The women are in white voile blouses and color 
ed skirts, There is nothing under the blouse, so a large 
searf of bright colored silk is passed back of the neck 
and the long ends brought down over the breast and 
tucked into the belt of the skirt They earry a round, 
white, cotton-lace shaw!, which when folded in half. 
becomes a semicircular wrap to lay across the should 
crs. 

Their braided hair is usually pinned up on their 
heads with bright colored eombs or barrets low 
Imagine one of 
these jeweled butterflies jouncing a plump baby in 


ers are tucked in, for additional color 


her arms! She would seem far too dressed up; but 
she does it w ith the same nonehalanee and grace as 
“uv Mexiean mother 


The men, in large part wear white, occasionally 


relieved by a lavender or pink shirt. Their peeuliat 


shoes, seen only in this region. are very elegant, and 
like their thirft and cleanliness, d+ not seem consistent 
with the tropies, « with a country whose national 
foot-wear is the sandal. The are high topped laced, 
of fine biaek kid. with a rether high heel and are 


wore with trouser-legs tucked inside 
With this white costume there is always Aa gay 
cotton neckerchie ometimes even two, in bright and 


eentrasting color Che hem» shoulder bag they wear 


often has colored woven stripes 


The hats of white straw. are 1 a stvle that is dif 


1*¢ : oO ce be, but are 


peculiar to Papantla, 
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il d wardr 

ity iinilla in my lines rie. 
lower Veracruz state opportunity; though lid enjoy a to 
ese pristine white straws, they iced drinks that they made from crushed papaya. 
The town market is on a side hill, with ear 
foot The 


se or two, or sometimes. one or two lopies 
glistening barretes set with colored stones that ‘against 
the women use in their hair are fastened onto the amazing thing is that 
when a town is clean and well kept, one expects gar- 


under foot in the market. But Papeantla isn’t 


the tropic sun, and cobbles under 
they are clean cobbles. Even 
hatband like jeweled bhuekles. 

It is hard to decide who are more exotie, the men bage 
or the women. | was eager to take some color photo just any town! 


graphs, but I felt-that it would be best to first. ask Za, 


permission, The women were shy, but the husbands 
or fathers usually felt complimented at my request it is 
the market it is reduced to a mere brushing of 


The market was as neat as the pla- 


A handshake in Mexico is seldom the hearty thing 
in the States. A quick clasp is sufficient. Here 
and would persuade them. in 
One elegant caballero, in the whitest of white, the hands. Two of these white costumed elegants 
set off by one rose-colored and one blue handkerchief would meet and extend hands that barely touched as 
at the throat and wearivg the shiniest pair of shoes they eut through the air, palms toward each other 
was almost too proud and aloof to approach. When . One of the upper corners of this hillside market 
he returned my ‘‘Buenas tardes’’ I asked permission is in front of the entranee to the churehyard. At this 
to use my camera, Ile was very dignified, and also corner is the pole that makes Papantla famous in the 
hesitant, but a youth of the town who could speak Republic, in a way that no other town ean be. 
more easily with him than I, helped me to persuade 
him, When he stood against a low tile wall with his On Corpus Christi day, which may be the last 
hand outstretched on its top, his clean-cut profile in of the month of May or the first of June, they cele- 
silhouette and his eyes on a distant horizon, I felt brate a fiesta which presents the ‘‘Voladores’’ (Fly- 
photographing a Roman Emperor. ers). Five men, dressed in bird costumes mount to 
he unbent a little and sat on the tile the top of this pole, which may be fifty feet, by 
means of lacings of a rope around it. At the time of 
the Conquest these lacings were of vines. The pole 


as if | were 
Afterwards, 
bench with me and the young man, who told me that 
the older man came from a pueblo in the sierra near 
there, named Caxquiel, has been set deeply in the groundand wedged with 
‘The beautiful caballero asked where nfy ‘‘tierra’’ large shards of fock to hold it steadly, At the top is 
was. | thought it simplest to say ‘‘Oaxaea,’’ since a revolving frame, or horizontal wheel. The ropes 
that was where | was bound for. It is one of the im- which the performers tie to themselves are wound on 
portant states of the Republie, but he did not seem to a large wooden spool that is the hub of this revolving 
productive mountain world held wheel. Simultaneously, the men launch themselves in- 
all he needed. to the air, and as the wheel turns, and the ropes uns 
One of the little shops showed a printed card wind from the spool, the men are lowered, head down, 
saying there were ‘‘toys’’ of vanilla for sale, and | in ever widening circles, to the earth. 
them. Actually, they are novelties, or or- This rite existed long before the conquistadores, 
and was first reported by Torquemada. It is from his 
account and from those of more modern writers that | 


know it. This warm, 


asked to see 
naments, such as miniature baskets, bouquets or dolls, 
fashioned of intricately braided thin, waxy, vanilla 
bean-pods, Each little novelty had been wrapped in get my information, for | have never seen it. 

and stored in a separate tin box to re- The origin of ‘‘Los Voladores’’ has not been tra- 
ced, but since the sun was the most powerful god in 
pre-conquest Mexico, it would seem plausible that in 
‘toys’’ identifying themselves with birds, the Indians felt a 
kinship with this deity, 


waxed paper, 
tain its perfume, Though its fragrance is not as strong 
as that of the extract, it is similar 

| asked how one could use these elaborate ‘ 
and the shop keeper said ‘**for perfume in cupboards closer Communication or 


A Son of Time 


By Daniel Whitehead Hicky 


| am ason of Time. No star watched over 
My birth in some dark moment out of space; 


My small first laughter, my words and+songs as lover 


Bear no imprint of hour nor year nor place. 

! am as old as twisted olive trees 

On hills where Greece gives back the sky some glory; 
1 am at war, and yet I am at peace 

A dream’s torn fragment, | am all mankind’s story. 
A son of Time, my blood’s bright restless river 

Bears on its breast at ebbing or full tide 

No signature; my passion flows forever, 

Taking the stars and planets in its stride. 

Young’? Ah, as young as spring’s first petal 


Yet old as dust blown from lost centuries. 
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Contemporary Mexican 


T the Inter-American conferences at Rie De Ja- 
neiro in 1947 and Bogotd in 1948, the Mexican 
delegation worked diligently and co-operative- 
ly with the United States in the effort to lead 

Latin American into a permanent system of collective 
hemispheric security. Countering Argentina’s disrup- 
tive influence, Mexico, despite economie reservations 
previously noted, proved that its alliance with the Uni- 
ted States was not merely a one-war expedient, but a 
settled policy. That fact has been further confirmed 
By Mexico’s firm alignment with the anti-Communist 
majority in the United Nations, particularly effective 
during its two years on the Security Council. Mexico 
sent medicines and food to Korea and restricted ship- 
ments of strategic material to Communist countries. 

Mexico’s current foreign policy was spelled out 
in the spring of 1951 by Acting Foreign Minister Ma- 
nuel Tello at the Washington Fourth Consultative 
Conference of Foreign Ministers of the Organization 
of American States. The conference issued a ‘Decla- 
ration of Washington,’ reaffirming allegiance to the 
demoeratie principles of the O.A.S., as well as to the 
United Nations, and pledging mutual resistance to ag- 
gression, a timely warning to the Soviet Union and its 
Communist bloe. For his leadership in working out 
the agreed pledge of economie and military eco-oper- 
ation, it was symbolic that Mexico’s representative 
was first to sign the pact, as he was the Latin Ameri- 
can spokesman at the elosing dinner for President 
Truman. 

Mexico’s Tello pushed reservations and amend- 
ments to the United States proposals which further 





Foreign Policy 


By Tomme Clark Call 


Not forgetting the 
past, Mexico demanded and got still another reaffirm 
ation of the principle of nonintervention by any coun 
try in another’s internal affairs. It joined with Argen 
tina, but not to defend Peron press suppression, in 
stressing the nonintervention principle in the civil li 
herties guarantee designed for inclusion in the anti- 


defined his nation’s foreign policy 


Communist agreement. 

Mexico also watered down the pledge on armed 
forces: signatories would earmark elements of their 
armed forees for joint defense, but the final decision 
to send such troops outside the hemisphere would re- 
main with each country. Mexico has no offensive force 
heyond its minimum home-defense needs, and its peo 
ple are not sufficiently enlightened on world affairs 
as yet to support preparedness plans beyond the 
World War II type of emergency effort. Tello’s was 
the realistic view, though diplomatically put in the 
guise of a jurisdictional bow to the United Nations 
when the issue was brought before the O.A.S. consul 
tative meeting. 

In answer to Secretary of State Acheson’s appeal 
for joint sacrifice in the defense effort, Tello counter 
ed with a resolution later approved by the conference, 
to the effect that the best way to resist internal, anti- 
democratic subversion in Latin America is to press 
forward for improved economic and social conditions. 
On that stand, Tello successfully defended his count- 
ry’s related economic policies. Even so he agreed that 
defense production must have first priority in hemi- 
spheric conomie affairs. In short, Mexico would work 
tlesely with the Inter-American Defense Board and the 
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joint-subversive control effort already considered 
adequate in Mexico by officials there. Mut it would 
do so with eareful attention to minimum emergency 
dislocation of its precarious economy, particularity as 
regards inflationary pressures. Mexico also expected 
a measure of arms aid, technical assistance under the 
‘Point Four Program,’ and direct loans as required 
for its effort. As President Aleman subsequently put 
it in his September 1951 state-of-the-nation address: 

‘‘In relation to economic cooperation, the follow- 
ing principles were reaffirmed: the material and spi- 
ritual welfare of the people is essential for the pre- 
servation of peace and security; there must be a ba- 
lance between prices of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products; the purchasing power of the curren- 
cies must be maintained, and in adopting emergency 
measures that would limit civilian needs, these mea- 
sures must not affect the living standards of popula- 
tion groups of limited resources.’’ 

Even with the reservations and concessions posed 
by Mexico to protect its economie positions and meet 
domestie political expedients, there is no doubt of the 
underlying sincerity of President Aleman’s deelara- 
tion of alliance with the Western Powers in the anti- 


Communist world emergency, as issued | September 


W951, 

‘If world peace unfortunately should become se- 
riously threatened, Mexico will comply with its duty, 
in defense of its sovereignty and in support of demo- 
cratic principles, so that these principles prevail 
against the menace that looms not only over dignity 
and freedom, but also over the life of human beings. 
We cannot remain indifferent to the collapse of civi- 
lization,”’ 

In mid-1951, Mexico moved to implement its do- 
mestic and international defense pledges. General Gil- 
berto R, Limon, Seeretary of National Defense, an- 
nouneed a re-organization of the armed forees with 
simplified command and division of the country into 
ten military zones, ineluding the Federal District. As 
the plan was then announced : 

A complete infantry division and motomechani- 
zed brigade, with excess personel, will be stationed 
permanently in Mexico City. A complete infantry bat- 
talion will be entrusted with the defense of each of 
the nine other military districts. In addition, the 
Twelfth Mechanized Cavalry, six cavalry regiments, 
two engineers battalions, and three artillery regiments 
will be coneentrated at Puebla and near by, where 
they will be subject to intensive training, ready to 
move quickly to any part of the country. 

District commanders for the most part are of the 
‘new school,’ that is, professional generals graduated 
from the Military Academy since the Revolution. The 
Academy, near Mexico City and the second oldest 
institution of its kind in the Americas, in 1951 had 
about 700 eadets in a three-year course, with special- 
ties such as engineering and aviation requiring post- 
graduate training. A new Mexican Military Academy 
was building near Cuernavaca in 1951, in a rather 
expensive general program of military construction, 
including housing projects. The Department of Mili- 
tary Industries, meanwhile, also announced expanded 
domestie arms output, including new plant facilities 
and a general testing laboratory. Any substantial ex- 
pansion of Mexieo’s armed forces, however, and par- 
ticularly for offensive power, would depend heavily 
on United States arms aid. 

According to published estimates in 1951, Mexico’s 
regular army, with considerable mechanization, num- 
bers slightly more than 50,000. Its conseription law, 
a mild form of compulsory universal military trein- 
ing launched by Cardenas, requires weekly training 
of eighteen-year-olds, with those traning and trained 
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forming a reserve of several hundred thousand. Arm- 
ed agrarian reserves night add another 80,000 men; 
and the National Guard, including all men over 30, 
constitutes a home detense force. in an all-out emer- 
gency, Mexico might be able, as press estimates there 
indicate, to put in the field up to 2 million armed men 
to defend its own territory. llowever, there would 
be only a small, hard core of adequately trained and 
equipped troops, and the economy might be wrecked 
hy any such mobilization. Meanwhile, the armed for- 
ces do constructive chores, such as its commendable 
work in the contro! of hoof-and-mouth disease avd 
black-fly control, nareoties control, publie-health eam- 
paigns, and the reforestation program, 

Mexico planned in 1951 to expand its small air 
force, largely with United States equipment, mostly 
for internal, border, and coastal patrol; it was form- 
ing a Civil Air Patrol to assist. In 1951 a new Milita- 
ry Scheol of Aviation was completed at Guadalajara. 
Mexico’s Navy has a flotilla in the Gulf and the Pa- 
cific, made up of corvettes, gunboats, cutters, and 
other small eraft for patrol use. It was building in 
1951 a new Naval Academy at Veracruz to train na- 
val-reserve personnel as we'll as officers for Mexico’s 
expanding merehant marine. 


* 


Its task eased by the natural terrain barriers that 
any invading foree would encounter there, Mexico is 
well along toward an effective defense system for its 
own territory, which—in addition to strategic-mate- 
rials support—is about all that reasonably can be ex- 
pected of it. Most important, perhaps, there is abso- 
lutely no question of Mexico’s firm resistance to Com- 
munist agression or infiltration. The United States 
need not worry seriously about the security of its 
southern border. 

In conclusion, Mexico has been blessed in recent 
years with a first-class foreign ministry respected 
throughout the world for its devotion to international 
co-operation and its championship of the rights of 
smaller nations. Threugh such able representation in 
the United Nations, as well as in the Organization of 
American States, Mexico has developed a respected 
voice in both hemisphere and world affairs. 

The Mexican representative was one of three mem- 
bers of the United Nations General Assembly’s Com- 
mission of Good Offices on the Korean question. In 
the General Assembly deliberations on Korea, Mexi- 
co reiterated its central eonvietien condemning, as 
President Aleman put it, ‘the intervention of one state 
in the internal affairs of another with the purpose 
of overthrowing through menace or forcibly, a legally 
constituted government.’ Mexieo’s nonintervention 
prineiple, as much as ideological differences, firmly 
aligns it against international Communism. 

Mexico’s interest in international e¢+s-operation 
was furthered in 1951 with establishment in Mexico 
City of regional offices of the United Nations Com- 
mision for Latin America—ineluding Central Ameriea 
and the Caribbean—and of the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organization. 

In 1951, seven former Secretaries of Foreign Re- 
lations—Alberto J. Pani. Aaron Saenz, Emilio Portes 
Gil, Jose Angel Ceniceros, Ramén Beteta. Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla, and Franciseo Castillo Najera—launched the or- 
ranization of an Institute of International Studies in 
Mexico. The first of its tyne in Latin America, the 
Institute will study world affairs. interpret Mexico’s 
foreign policies, and improve training of diplomatie- 
service persornel, The reenlt shonld be a worthy con- 
tribution to inter-American relations and internatie- 
nal diplomaey generally. 

Continued on page 56 








By Angel Zamarripa. 


Vanishing Enchantment 


S some degree of unsightliness inevitable or is ugli- 

ness primarily another aspect of inefficiency and 

so eapable of elimination? Must we be resigned 

to cash the accumulated beauty of centuries for 
technical and social betterment?’’ These are the 
questions asked in an article which appeared in the 
magazine, *“‘Country Life.’’ They are the questions 
which we who love beauty in Mexico must ask our- 
selves. For we are well on the road to losing our 
country’s most priceless possession. Let’s read a couple 
of paragraphs in this London magazine to see how 
its tenets might well apply to Mexico. 

‘The English landscape is the greatest national 
contribution to European art: folk art if that term is 
preferred, but a manifestation of folk art in an im- 
mense seale. The result is something unique to En- 
gland, a visual expression of the natural way of life 
and national ideals in the shaping of the entire land- 
surface as a continuous work of art. 

‘‘In architecture too, an inherited instinet for 
right building found practical application in the theory 
that buildings should appear to grow ont of their set- 
tings, instead of being insensitively imposed upon 
them. This idea founded a building tradition and per- 
meated the applied arts, just as rural economy. sti- 
mulated by agricultural lore, was influenced by land 
scape painting, as regard its resulting appearance. 
Thus arose not only a vernacular architecture, but a 
folk art of town planning, analogous to the folk art 
of landseape evolved by combining estate managment 
with enjoyment of painting. Not the least farreaching 
result of this combination of beauty and utility, was 
its effect on general taste. 





By Eduardo Bolio Rendon 


‘‘It is diffieult for us to conceive a time when 
there was nothing ugly to be seen in town or country. 
Dut that was the case in eighteenth century England 

‘‘This also the case in the Spanish Indies in the 
15th century, this is almost true to-<lav in Mexiean 
remote villages, where the I’rancisean influence still 
prevails,’’ 

It is the direst tragedy of today’s Mexieo that 
we are losing this mystical loveliness, Let there still, 
Il say, be a niche with a saint in it at every street 
corner, brought into mysterious relief through the 
night by an archaic lamp. This is worlds of beauty 
ahead of the bronze-cast statue of some ‘‘libertador’”’ 


” 


or the mighty advertisement of a commercial enter 
prise. They lack what makes life worth living: charm. 

See before you this little mining town that we 
all have admired: Taxco. See how the baroque 
church itself with its huge boudoir-like interior has 
resigned its half-cocotte tinsels and paints to the town 
ships’ more archaie medieval quality. One can ima- 
gine this same chureh in the old vieceregal districts of 
the City of Mexieo, with no more charm there than 
just another church to visit at the behest of the guide. 
hook. Here, amidst the patter patter of the little 
donkeys, who come down from those sierras of lapis 
lazuli into these cobbled streets, it has reeeived that 
half-Franeisean and half-Indian quality 
spellhinds 


Ww hich BO 


It is evr'ons to realize how this half-Franecisean 
ond half-Indian quality which distinguishes our most 
heautiful villages, is not able to infuse itself at all 
into the spirit of the far smaller hand-stand with its 
atmosphere of the Rights of the Populace; nor is it 
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able to join or to suffuse the advertisements doubly 
sordid here in this land were Franciseanism, with its 
pleasing economy of sack-cloth and ashes, seems alone 
suitable and even seigneural, 

Taxco, as if by a mythical sense in the air, brings 
a sort of vague realization that leisure is the only 
legitimate reason for wealth; that wealth should not 
be tolerated if it works against enchantment. For it 
is charm that is essential to our consciousness, not 
Progress. The object of society, if it is to be a good 
in itself and not merely a means to something else, is 
not profit or power or Progress, but an inerease of 
enchantment in the world. 

The light that is upon Taxco is not appropriate to 
the raw modernity of the advertisment. The very 
morning sunshine cast upon the activities of the town 
seems archaic, We feel the sunshine, and we see the 
shapes as if shading our eyes with our hands to look 
at them. There is a mystery in this light, whose stir- 
rings seem to speak of some hidden ancientness be- 
neath, It is a radiance of the skies that goes with Gre- 
gorian Chant and which reminds us, somehow, of the 
Crusades, 

This is certainly not the light of California, des- 
tined to light up pastiche walls and to serve the eccen- 
tricities of dynamie photographers— yet it is to this 
form of light that we are being entirely converted. 
Nor is it the spacious light of the Renaissance, which 
creates itself about rich velvets, paintings and elas- 
sical buildings. It is not theatrieal, though it is a 
little unearthly. It has still in it the religious quality 
of atmosphere, especially in its sense of color, that 
is to say, eolor not for the sake of sensuality, as in 
the Italian Renaissance, but with a Holy Grail dryness 
in it. It is the one metaphysical euality in light left 
in the Americas, a mythical quality which suggests 
legendary times and man coming out of Myth, not 
the reflector of the studio. 

In the United States, man is no longer part of 
Myth. Neither is he in any way membered to the earth, 
the animals, the plants, in the old telluric mysticism, 
the mysticism of the earth with all its sensualities 
and magic. There, indeed, embodiment, be it in man 
er building, or instrument, is something much nearer 
the nature of an intelligent mechanism than to an 
indwelling mystery. Yet, it is not of little account 
whether what man does or thinks is metaphysical or 
not, whether he haunts the earth with his thoughts 
and actions or merely builds it all up technically. The 
soulless and the prosaic, are the denial of the meta- 
physical in us, 

lew souls, if any, are so deeply grounded in their 
own mystery, that there can be no danger to them in 
the utter objectification of everything that exists, 
which narrows consciousness to the matter-of-fact. 
Our souls today, specially because all other souls and 
our whole background are now infected by this nar- 
rowness of the scientifie approach, will find no locus 
standi inside sister souls, or mythical surroundings 
for their own kind of world. How is the soul then to 
come to exist with a deep sense of reality? 

Where is it to get a footing into this subtler and 
poetic being? The trascendeut melts away into what 
no longer exists fer anyone because it cannot be ob- 
jectified. The world of supreme and archaic illusion, 
which man built to be the foundation for his con- 
sciousness as history in a mythical sense is dispelled, 
and poetry disappears from the world. 

When everything about us, which is meant to be 
attractive to us, is made mechanically with instru- 
ments and moulds and designs, and not magically 
with the hand and its directing s.agic, the soul cannot 
project itself on the finished product, be this product 
a whole town or a single object; and remains inside, 
dead, in a certain coldness, without using or even 
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knowing of its ability to be enticed into things, to 
haunt them and 4 haunted by them in the same sen 
ft haunted by their makers. 


se as they were ft 


By the effect of one single building, or adver- 


tisement, a vast stretch of country can be bereft ot 
all the poetry that had been living there for thousands 
of years; or he given an added poetry, the poetry 
of history and human life. 

The old-world culture may have threatened man’s 
hady, which it neglected and often maltreated and 
debilitated, but the technician’s civilization endangers 
the faerie quality in everything, and so, man’s hold 
on the transeendent. It is true that Mystery, if we 
look back into it as it evolved out of the night of 
time in history, is something Stygian. It discovers 
itself as the tenebrous element. Yet it is this horren- 
devs element of superstition that must be lovelified, 
not merely outgrown by knowledge. Doubtless, for as 
long as the element of superstitious dread and _ its 
‘endish dark quality is not superseded by the faerie 
quality, Mystery in culture is darkened and no flower 
of living can issue from it, But it is still the positive 
clement, because it is the transcendental side of man’s 
nature, the one possible foothold for it. It is therefore 
of greater meaning to culture than the enlighment 
of Progress which we are feverishly building up. 

This then is the importance that old-world eul- 
ture has for the individual. A metaphysical locus 
standi in other souls, as well as in a haunted world 
of culture, is a perpetual necessity of the soul. Such 
a world cannot be built technically, It has to be built 
magieally, as the friars built our villages. For there 
is a way of putting up a wall, of making and wearing 
a dress. of letting a tree grow, of moving about a 
town, of being silent and of speaking, a way due one 
and all to create this metaphysical locus standi for us, 
which, together with the unconscious intercourse with 
beauty, is as old as Creation. af: 

1 don’t remember now where I read that in the 
hey-day of Mystery, it was as children, not as self- 
consciows machines, that the people yielded obedience 
to the authority which they regarded as divinely gi- 
ven. It mattered little that this authority could not 
teach scientifie truth. What it did for these lowly was 
to transmit to them, through a general medium, which 
its very own ehild-like faith had helped to clarify, the 
life-giving influence of Mystery and Tradition and 
their necessary hierarchy as elements of a poetry which 
one and all could experience. 


Yes, the illiterate can share with the most exqui- 
sitely cultivated intellects the mythical sense. Man 
has a right to his illiteracy, if that alone keeps him in 
intimate touch with Mystery and Tradition. Yet, how 
is any man to demand this right if it is called igno- 
ranee and no longer produces the exquisite and refin- 
ing illumination, but only the shame of inferiority? 

What is generally believed by our leaders to be 
our inferiority, that is to say, our spirit of adobe and 
votive lamps, is nothing less than the sacred trust we 
hold for the whole American continent. In this sense 
we are the greatest nation, not the United States, 
which is very poor indeed in this ancient poetry of 
cuiture. And it is certainly not the people of that 
country who do not realize this, or who try to de- 
stroy this spirit in us. They come to gloat on it. One 
of them I think has said: ‘‘There is something in life 
itself more unrelenting, more enduring and more en- 
chanting than the boast and glamour of enterprises 
or empires or material progress.’’ And it is this some- 
thing, say I, that we are destroying. 

In Cuernavaca, this town of solace of one of the 
most poetical figures to be found in all history the 
great Cortés, a town indeed, in which utility and profit 
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IN FLIGHT FROM CONFLICT 


LTHOUGH Rail knew that Valdés was mis- 

taken, that it was Sophocles and not Euripi- 

des who wrote the play in discussion, he was 

loath to exhibit before his companions his su- 
perior knowledge and thereby probabiy start an ar- 
gument. Hle had no desire to provoke Valdés, who 
could not tolerate contradiction, who even in normal 
conversation spoke with needless emphasis, with exag- 
gerated gesturings and blustering vehemence, as if he 
were constantly challenging his listeners. Ile knew 
when he timidly refuted him—not as if he were actual- 
ly correcting him but as if referring to a mere slip of 
the tongue, a mere confusion in names—that Valdés 
was a show-off, a braggart and a bully, but he was not 
prepared, when the latter immediately flared up, to 
press the nmiatter, for it seemed on the whole of slight 
importance. He left unaswered the derisive remark 
made by Valdés and felt grateful to Corona when he 
thoughtfully digressed to something else. For a while 
he paced at their side in silence, then, sensing a sud- 
den urge to get away, without stopping to shake hands, 
he said hastily, “Nos vemos. There is my bus. I ‘ll 
try to catch it at the ¢orner,’’ and ran down the street. 

He squeezed his way inside, and as he stood elasp- 
ing the overhead strap he was harassed by a teeling 
of inadequacy. I ran away, he thought. | am always 
running away. I lack the courage to assert myself. 
I eannot face the slightest conflict. I am beaten at 
the start. Valdés’ pompous ignorance is of slight im- 
portance, and nothing would be gained by seeking to 
enlighten him. But my own ineapacity to defend my- 
self is important. I seem to feel that | am unworthy 
of defense, that in some way to begin with | am in 
ferior to my opponent, no matter if he is flagrantly 
wrong. | am at fault a priori, 

I suppose that essentially I have always been like 
that, he thought. Only now it is worse and therefore I 
am conscious of it. Now it is Ema’s dreadful misfortune 
—the shame of it I am futilely striving to conceal, 
the comprehension of my inability to help her—that 
is what makes me more clearly aware of it. She is 
my sister; she is eighteen and I am past twenty. She 
is my younger sister. I should have done something. 
I must do something. It is my duty, the duty of an 
older brother. But there is nothing I can do. Abso- 
lutely nothing. I have no courage, no will to act, only 
the cowardly need to conceal it, to guard our dis- 
grace, our deplorable secret. Yes; it is our own lit- 
tle mystery, our painful family secret, shared only by 
Mother. Don Artfiro and me. No one is supposed to 
know anything about it; and yet everyone, without 
shouting it in your face, seems to know it—the neigh- 
bors, the butcher. the grocer, the baker... They say 
nothing, and yet I feel as if the whole world is point- 
ing at me a contemptuous finger. But that, too, is prob- 
ably not very important. What is important is the 
fact that it happened... Thinking about it his grief 
over his sister’s plight, his humiliation and shame be- 
came as acute as intense physical pain. 


There was indeed some talk among the veighbors 
ahont the disgrace that befell the Solérzano house- 
hold, and some times it was tinged with pity, though 
more often with gross badivage or eordemnation. 
‘*What can one expect?’’ people said. ‘‘What exam- 
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By Hlowerd S. Phillips 


ple did she get from her mother? Pretending to be a 
respectable woman. A fine lady, eh? Ay, yay, yay. 
Carrying on openly for years with that gentleman 
friend of hers. Flaunting it. Just because she owns 
a littie property, colleets her rents, has a decent in- 
come, she thinks she can do as she pleases. Why 
doesn’t she regularize her own situation? What can 
she expect from her children, conducting herself the 
way she does?’’ 

There was mordant ridicule in most of this talk, 
though only mild indignation, for the unfortunate oe- 
¢errence of a young unmarried woman becoming preg- 
nant was not unduly rare in this or any other neigh- 
borhood. It was not so much the mishap of the girl’s 
pregnancy that intrigued the neighbors as the inex- 
plicable fact that although she could easily rid herself 
of it she seemed determined to go through with it. 
And while it was obviously illogieal and abnormal, 
considering her background, it appeared to be an al- 
most predestined denouement, the product of an ab- 
normal situation that had endured through such a long 
time that in the onlooker’s eyes it assumed the aspect 
of normality. 

To be sure, their neighborhood, originally made 
up of private residences, like the rest of the city was 
undergoing rapid alteration, Many of these residen- 
ces had disappeared in recent years to be replaced 
by apartment buildings. And with this physical chan- 
ge it also underwent a change in customs and in mo- 
rals. The neighborhood had lost its intimate contact, 
its compactness and stability. New families moved in 
No one in the vicinity re- 
membered since when Don Artdiro had become the Se- 
fora Solérzano’s perennial beau. It was only known 
that she had been married to a man who died in his 
vouth and left her two small children, the house they 
lived in and some additional property, and that some 
time afterwards Don Arturo ‘ecame her inseparable 
companion who, for some obscure reason known only 
to himself, preferred to remain a bachelor. 


while old ones moved out 


In the onlooker’s eyes it was undoubtedly a 
strange relationship; but then human conduct in our 
days has so completely grown away from rigid eon- 
ventional mores that even among those who still pre- 
served old notions of respectability Sefiora Solérza- 
no’s affair was viewed with tolerance or indifferen- 
ce, And as regards her children, they had been so 
small when it began, it had formed so permanent a 
part of their existence, that they accepted it as per- 
fectly natural. In their childhood they addressed Don 
Artiro as ‘‘Unele,’’ while as they grew older he be- 
came simp!y Artiro, someone who came to the house 
almost daily. and who though not a relative, simply 
their mother’s closest friend, was vitally involved in 
their lives. was indeed inseverably bound with it, 

If Don Artire had been compelled to explain his 
ambiguous situation he would have probably shrug- 
xed it off by saying that he had never straightened 
it out because he just somehow never got-to it, or that 
he was by nature not ‘‘the marrying kind.’’ And that 


perhaps would be a wlausibly truthful reply. For from 
his earliest vouth Don Artiro adhered to the dietum 
that while women were undoubted'y a necessary and 
pleasant pastime. the secret of success with them eon- 
sisted of vossessine them without ever being posses- 
sed. Handsome and attractive to women, he was eon- 

Continued on page 46 














Quetzalén: 


(1K warped little second-class camion out of Pue- 
bla was klackety-klacking at a goodly rate across 
a high mesa encireling Popo and Ixtlacihuatl, the 
eternal male and female, with their untrammel- 
ed snows cutting sharp against a piercingly blue sky. 
Violent heaving, fever and tremors were periodically 
shaking down the luggage in the sagging rack over- 
head. The knees of a villainous-looking gordito behind 
me were punching through the excelsior-packed seat 
into the small of my back. We were hopping through 
a little town at a perilous clip, scattering roosters and 
pigs when the camion stopped abruptly with a squeal 
and a squawk directly in front of a small wayside 
chapel, its door open to the street. The crowd of bur- 
ly men passengers lumbered down the rickety camion 
steps, placed coins in a slot in the church door, bent 
the knee and doffed the hat to the Virgin within, then 
turned and mounted the vehicle, drawing from it 
with every step a lurching protest. The Virgin of 
Guadalupe in her tiny shrine over the driver’s head, 
with a Christmas tree electric light and two tiny 
draped lace curtains, glowed approval as we were oft 


again, 


Dios conmigo y yo econ El 
Dios por delante y yo tras El 
Virgen Santa cuida mucho 

A mi Tofio. 











By Doris Rosenthal. 





By Doris Rosenthal 


Arriving on a desolate stretch of road with Po- 
po still in evidence, the camion completely passed 
out, an incident which is frequent in Mexico. The count- 
less bultos piled aloft, (‘‘a fuera’’), the aggregate 
amount of human flesh inside (‘‘dentro’’) proved too 
much for the frail contrivance of twisted wires. erack- 
ed sparkplugs, flapping window shades and bent safety 
pins. We all lugged our respective baggage as best 
we could and piled it in the road. No one was at all 
coheerned, 

After perching a half hour on our bultos. a sister 
bus came along. It is bound for another town. We 
shrug, pay again and move, and when we arrive at the 
town we hire a decrepit coche to drive us back to where 
we been headed for—Zacapoaxtla. And waiting there 
for us, ah! waiting for us, is La Reina, Queen of the 
Sierras of Puebla. She is a strong ‘‘jip,’’ a ‘‘Deutseh’’ 
or to you, a Dodge, with double wheels all around, 
heavy chains, a very high instep, a rear with two long 
benches and a sagging tarpaulin overhead. The in- 
evitable sign under the picture of the Virgin over 
the driver’s seat reads—‘‘Solo Dios sabe mi fin’’ 
only God knows my end. I should have paused there 
and then and taken heed. Had I only known what 
ordeal was in store for me! Many years before I had 
been in Quetzalin, an Oriental-looking coffee town 
with its exotie Otomi and Mexicano Indian women. 
I had gone horseback through delightful Rousseau 
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country along tremulous water falls, lush jungle fo- 
liage, flowering wines and quivering fern trees. A 
friend in Mexico City had told me that now there was 
a road and a camion, so | decided to return in style. 
Bucking burros all the way would have been prefer- 
able to the ride I was about to embark upon. 

I shared the front seat with the driver and a wo- 
man and baby. We were packed in like sardines, We 
started out bravely enough but had searcely cleared 
the town when I began to get an idea what a bad 
road can really be like. It was twisting all the way, 
ten hours of it, and there were mountains of slithery 
treacherous mud. La Reina functioned deliberately 
and slowly one foot at a time, deep, deep down into 
mud-holes, then suddenly lurching aloft and pivoting 
on one wheel, The mud ruts took us to the brink of 
the precipices, but the driver with tremendous agility 
spun the wheel to safety. He had purchased two eand- 
les in Zacapoaxtla just before we leit and at one pre- 
cipitous turn in the road with a sheer drop of ecrag- 
gy rocks to Eternity he stopped La Reina with such 
foree that our heads nearly broke the windshield. 

Ile clambered out stiffly, and laboriously as- 
cended the fern-covered bank to a grotto with the 
picture of the Virgin. There he lighted his candles 
assurance for a safe trip. We certainly needed all the 
assurance possible. It just couldn’t have been wor- 
se. As we travelled on, I was really concerned and bad- 
ly frightened. There were landslides, and the men pas- 
sengers climbed out and shoveled the mud and rocks 
away. Slowly, tortuously La Reina carried on, feel- 
ing out the mudholes one wheel at a time and making 
probably eight miles an hour. It jarred one’s innards. 
During the ten hour ride, which seemed endless, La 
Reina had to make five stops—to change a tire, to 
mend a clanking chain, to adjust a nut, to fasten a 
safety pin, and the only protection from the rain for 
the poor driver was flat on his back under the ear, in 
deep mud. Then at 10 P.M., La Reina completely col- 
lapsed, and we were still an hour’s walk away from 
our destination. 

it had stopped raining and the breeze from the 
Gulf was seattering the clouds. We were in the midst 
of wildly ecataracting waterfalls and luxurious velvety 
foliage. It was a steaming night with darting cocuyo 
beetles, fireflies, crickets and a tumultuous din from 
sex-happy toads. Overhead was a _ blue-black Van 
Gogh sky with myriads of large and brilliant stars. 
With the help of some flashlights supplied by a travel- 
ing salesman, we wearily and stiffly picked our way 
over precipitous rocks, perilous landslides, overhang- 
ing crags and sudden crevasses into town. A comfort- 
less barren room in the hotel with the lamp turned low 
to await La Reina, and my suiteases, was on hand. It 
finally made it at 2 A.M. I retired, or rather expired, 
but not into the depth of sleep. All night long I was 
jostled from one side to the other of La Reina, vividly 
reliving the last twenty hours. Every incident in 
turn leaped out and seized hold of me, and all in Span- 
ish. The sudden fears when we were suspended on one 
wheel; the catch in the throat when we slithered close 
to the doorstep of Eternity; the admiration for the 
wonderfully agile hands of the driver who nimbly spun 
the wheel to safety... | was dreaming in Mexiean, 
and that, I thought next morning, was a certain sign 
that I passed my initiation 
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I’m having serious doubts today: is it worth it? 
But then again, last night in the madrugada | was 
awakened by such unearthly sweet music, charming, 
lilting and perhaps a bit triste, below my window. 
There was a violin, a guitar, a harp and a flute. I 
learn today that the wandering minstrels (mariachis) 
were playing the music of Miguel Alvarado Avila, 
composer of waltzes, a musician of distinetion and 
international renown. This street was named for him, 
and his widow still lives in this town of Quetzalan. 
That such utterly charming and naive beauty can arise 
in a place sucheas this amazes me 


The hotel has gone seedy ; it is not what it was 
in 1942. Then each room and all the furniture was 
painted one color—warm pumpkin, quiet purple, pale 
blue or pink. Now that color is faded and soiled and 
very sad. The bed is hard, The thin, lumpy mattress 
is heaving, but at least there are clean sheets. The 
long stringly pillow is made from the cotton pods of 
the Pochote tree, each pod insistently demanding in- 
dividual attention. There is no electricity | have a 
candle and | steal one of the kerosene lamps from the 
corridor (kinque or student lamp, and there are no 
students!) 


“Oh well,’”’ you say, ‘this is Mexico! 

Yes, beautiful old Mexico where such tender musie 
ean be played at 2 a.m, for no other reason than that 
they wish to play it. It is most intriguing and as fas 
¢inating and unfathomable as the exotically beautiful 
shy women who come to town on market day in their 
entrancing white costume, crowned with the topheavy 
maxtahuatl over which is draped the quixquematl. 
They have such lovely and utterly beguiling faces, 
framed with five dangling pairs of earrings in ten 
distinct holes. It sounds terrible, but I assure you it 
is most bewitching. The Indian children in the same 
long dress and topheavy headdress as their mothers, 
are irresistible. Dut how difficult it is to get them to 
assent to my drawing them! And then, when I do pre- 
vail on them to come, they are nervous, move constant- 
ly or remain stiff and unnatural, and repeatedly ask 
if it is time to go. 


Is it worth it? It’s a continuous struggle not only 
with the Indians,notonlywith the ‘‘gente de razén,’’ 
but most of all with one’s self. Rising above the dis- 
comforts and obstacles is a problem of course, but is 
nothing compared with the quest of probing one’s self 
and making one’s own true acquaintance, Lonesome- 
ness and isolation, when one is really ready to accept 
the situation, is a great humbler of one’s ego. Later, 
one forgets discomforts but remembers only feelings 
and reactions to personal experiences, 


This is a lament. I am less than nobody in Indian 
Mexico. But one needs only to reeall those poignant 
mananitas, those nostalgic melodies, to regain faith 
and self respect! 





“The Secret,”’ Oil, 


By Rad! Anguiano. 


wo Notable Mexican Painters 


HE works of two outstanding Mexican painters 
of the younger generation—Ratil Anguiano and 
Isidoro Ocampo—were shown in recent weeks at 
the Salén de la Plastica Mexicana. The exhibit 

was highly interesting and significant, for despite the 
wide difference in the personal styles of these two 
gifted painters, their expression is eminently repre- 
sentative of the salient trend in Mexican art: ethie- 
ally and aesthetically, it stems from the same common 
source, from the trend created by the founders of the 
mural era, 


Reality is the common concern of both. The vi- 
sual world, the drama of human existence, is their 
theme; while the moral precept that art is not justi- 
fied per se, that it must perform a socially useful 
function, is their common point of departure. Both 
are impelled by a vital curiosity in the life that sur- 
rounds them, by an unebbing urge to gather under- 
standing and knowledge, which provides the source 
material for invention, for the creation of images 
that are not photographic, naturalistic or realistic, 
but entirely new and invented out of their under- 
standing and knowledge. And it is through this in- 
vention—this medium of art—that they achieve a 
realism, a statement of truth that is deeper, more sig- 
nificant, than the literal, factual truth. 

The exposition of their works was highly grati- 
fying, mainly because it presented clear evidence of 
intelligent and disciplined renovation, of a sustained 
evolution in their respective manners. For, as it has 
been often observed, nothing is as detrimental to the 
creative career of an artist as a definitive retention 
of an acquired manner, a tendency toward self-imi- 
tation. 


By Guillermo Rivas 


The canvases shown by Anguiano were all paint- 
ed during a sojourn in Yueatan. These are not literal 
transcriptions of the mysterious archaeological ruins 
or of the living descendants of the men who built 
them. And yet they emanate the spirit of this land 
and its undeciphered past. The red, jade-adorned ti- 
ger of Chichén Itza, whom the artist symbolically ap- 
portioned two additional heads, is the synthesis of the 
Mayan enigma. The wide-eyed faces of the two nati- 
ve women in the painting titled ‘‘The Secret,’’ define 
the same theme in human terms. 


The young mother—weaver of palm hats—with a 
male child at her breast, resting inside a cave (the 
weaving must be done inside the perpetual humidity 
of caves), or the figures of the murdered peasant and 
his mourning wife, project the substance of reality in 
the life of Maya peasantry. Thus, with a palette that 
has aequired a new bright iridescence, Anguiano un- 
winds his narrative of Yueatan. 


The reality brought out in the powerful drawings 
of Isidoro Ocampo is that of city pavements, of vecin- 
dad patios, of the crowded and shabby regions where 
the substance of human existence is an endless pri- 
mordial strife to exist. The beauty of his art is para- 
doxie, for it is derived from apparent ugliness. Its 
somber tones have an inner luminosity of truth. 

There is the stark pathos of frustration yet an 
unebbing urge to survive in the obese, shapeless figu- 








“The Red Tiger.” 






















By Rail Anguiano 





“The Murdered Peascnt.” Oil, ‘ 


res of his women. There is a profound sympathy in 
the artist’s projections but there is no trace in them 
of trite sentimentality. He tells what he has to say 
in blunt, straightforward terms, and always the im 
plicit message in his work is more significant than the 
direct statement. The hulking figure of ‘‘The Woman 
of the Cats’’ conceals a heavy burden under the re 
bozo; daylight is cast in bright patches over her eyes, 
but their lids are almost closed, for perhaps she pref- 
ers not to face it. 

Ocampo is an artist who seems eternally fascin 
ated by aspects of life that are repellent to others, 
who encounters endless opulence amid suffering and 
squalor. 


“Motherhood.”’ Oil, By Rad! Anguiano. 





“Women Washing her Hair."’ Drawing. By Isidoro Ocampo. 


“Hanging Clothes te Dry.’ Drawing By Isidoro Ocampo. 


“The Woman of the Cats." Drawing. By Isidoro Ocampe. 











MITHRAS IN LONDON 


ONDONERS are greatly interested in the ruins 

of the Mithraeum recently discovered in their 

city, but the cult of Mithras meant little to the 

Britons of the second and third centuries A. D. 
Mithraism was the religion of the Roman legions, who 
spread it rapidly through the whole of the Western 
Empire. With the legions went the traders, buying 
slaves and precious metals, selling wine and oil. Shri- 
nes of Mithras have been discovered at many stations 
along the Danube and the Rhine, where Roman legions 
and Germanie races mingled. There are more shrines 
in Italy and around Rome, where the cult had its 
headquarters. Late emperors encouraged the faith of 
the troops because it encouraged loyalty to the Imper- 
ator. But all this meant little to the early inhabitants 
of Britain, who were faithful to their Celtie gods. 

The head of Mithras in stone is the most inter- 
esting find of the London diggers, and not far from 
the head was found his Phrygian cap. Mithras, one 
commentator remarks, seems to have been born wear- 
ing that Phygian cap. It gives the god’s Grecian feat- 
ures a familiar aspect, for it is the Cap of Liberty 
of the French Revolution and stil] the cachet of Ma- 
rianne of the cartoonists. The cap to the ancients 
proclaimed Asia Minor as the home of Mithraism, The 
religion began in Persia at a very early date and was 
old in Asia Minor when the Romans first heard of it. 
This is said to have been in the first century B. C., 
when Pompey brought to Rome some Cilician pirates 
he had eaptured. The pirates were devotees of Mith- 
ras. Their religion appears not to have interfered 
with their calling. 

Of all the strange cults taken up by the Romans 
in the days of the decline and fall, Mithraism was the 
most widespread and in every way the best. It was 
based on mythology, but Mithras was on the side of 
the angels in an endless struggle with the powers of 
evil. He was a god of battles, hence his hold on the 
military. His followers were organized in secret so- 
cieties of men exclusively; no women were initiated 
into the mysteries. His fame was attached to So) In- 
victus, the uneonquered sun a god of light and Jead- 
ing, source of all life on the earth. 

Some photographs of the ruins of the Mithraeum 
show in the background the solid mass of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. When the pagan shrine was new Mithraism 
was thought of as a rival of Christianity—not a se- 
rious rival, as it turned out, but it was a long time 
dying. It lingered on among the Western legionaries 
and the peoples of the Eastern provinces even after 
the Emperor Constantine accepted the sign of the cross 
in which he had conquered as the symbol of the state 
religion. The Emperor Theodosius, who had eampaign- 
ed in Britain as a young man and must have seen the 
London Mithraeum, finally issued the edict which 
overturned the heathen temples ‘‘throughout the whole 
world’’ sometime before he died in 395 A. D. The 
London Mithraeum, built, it is believed, in the second 
century A. D., was probably around 250 years old 
when it was destroyed and the statue of Mithras 
thrown into the rubble from which it has just now 
been recovered. 

London’s Mithraeum dates from the time chosen 
by Edward Gibbon to begin ‘‘The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ ‘‘In the second 
century of the Christian era, the Empire of Rome eom- 
prehended the fairest part of the earth and the most 


Un Poco de Todo 


civilized portion of mankind.’’ But by the third een 
tury ‘‘the empire,’’ in the words of a modern histo 
rian, ‘‘presented a melancholy spectacle. Without, 


within, financial ex 
haustion and civil discord; and in men’s hearts ming- 


there was the barbarian menace; 
led apathy, world-weariness and fear This was the 
atmosphere in which a large number of faiths eom- 
peted for men’s allegiance Mithraism was one of the 
strongest. Soon after its collapse the Roman legions 
were withdrawn from LBritain, and with the coming 
of the Saxons a new day was begun 


MEXICAN GESTURES 


Mexican and most Latin Americans have a gestu- 
re—usually accompanied by a grimace, shrug or other 
physical action—for almost every thought and feel 
ing. 

Some are so expressive that words are unneces- 
sary. Others are so subtle only a Mexican can under- 
stand them. A few can be confusing, like thumbing 
one’s nose. If a Mexican places his thumb on the tip 
of his nose and wiggles his fingers, he is not being 
disrespectful. Ile is indicating disappointment 
thing he had expected did not take place. 

Let us look in on two friends who meet and talk. 

Pancho sees Miguel and raises his hand about 
shoulders-high and brings it downward and inward. 
To an American that means ‘‘go ‘way’’ but to a Me- 
xican it means ‘‘ecome here.’’ Miguel comes. 

Instead of shaking hands they embrace. They 7 ut 
about the same amount of energy into this ‘‘abrazo’’ 
as a golfer does in a swing for a 250-yard drive off 
the first tee. 

Pancho pinches his fingers together and jerks them 
toward his mouth. He’s inviting Miguel to eat with 
him 


some- 


But Miguel has other ideas. He stiffens his little 
finger straight up, clasps three fingers against his 
palm and jerks his thumb toward his mouth. He wants 
to drink, 

Pancho agrees, but he forms his thumb and fore- 
finger into an oval, with three fingers flaring sky- 
ward. That means ‘‘ just a little.’’ 

They go into a bar and sit down. Miguel, the 
host, claps his hands once. That’s to call a waiter. A 
waiter takes the order. 

Then Miguel suddenly slaps his hand downward, 
loosely but with viger. There’s a look of disgust on 
his face. Anyone can tell he has forgotten something. 

He rubs his thumb back and forth across an up 
turned forefinger 

Pancho reassures him with a shrug. He has plenty 
of money. 

Then the conversation turns to other things, i 
guel presses his little finger with the thumb of the 
other hand ,which means ‘‘ believe me when I tell vou’’ 
and then slides his right hand downward on the palm 
of his left hand—whoever he is talking about is a 
gambler, the gesture indicates. 

Pancho shrugs, nods, and holds out one hand with 
the palm outward, then gradually closes his fingers. 
This person is ‘‘grasping’’ and is inclined to take what 


money! 


does not belong to him 
Miguel slaps his left elbow with his right fist 
the individua! under discussion also is stingy 


Continued on page 49 





Literary Appraisals 


GREAT RIVER: The Rio Grande in North American His- 
weg By Paul Horgen 2 vols. 1020 pp. New York: Rine- 
ert 


HE Rio Grande is no more regional in the usual 

connstation of that word than the shot at Bunk- 

er Hill heard around the world was regional. 

Draining mountains of everlasting snow, the ri- 
ver twists for nineteen hundred miles before it comes 
io tropical palms and empties into the Gulf of Mexi- 
2o, Next to the Missouri-Mississippi drainage way, it 
is the longest river in the United States. Minor in 
Colorado, it is the binding seam of New Mexico and 
chen for a thousand miles separates two republics. It 
aas for untold centuries been the lifeline of the Pue- 
plo Indian culture of the Southwest. 

To it came the earliest searchings and settlements 
ap from New Spain, and along it Spavish life has en- 
dured as nowhere else north of Mexico. It afforded 
the capitals for both the fur and the Santa Fe trade. 
It occasioned and centered avd, without causing it, 
sparked the Mexican War, with territorial results 
stretching from Louisiana to the Pacific. Confederate 
forees reached and retreated from its banks. It was 
the initial nursery for the cattle ranges and trails of 
the West. Now the atom bomb threatens the world 
from laboratories and workshops towering above its 
muddy trickle. Now, also, it is the setting for a truly 
magnum opus commensurate in both conception and 
execution with the subject. 

Paul Horgan is an artist, which means that he is 
a master of proportions, perspective and details. Ilis 
book is an unfoldment of life with stretches of nar- 
rative as vivid as ‘‘Livy’s pictured page’’ and essays 
as bold as the divagations of Ilenry Fielding. As a 
novelist he became long ago a looker down into the 
wells of human loneliness, and he is enough of the 
painter to be always conscious of color and shadow. 


‘The physica] circumstances of the Rio Grande,’’ 
he premises, ‘‘asume meaning only in terms of people 
who came to the river.’’ These people are both gener- 
alized and specialized. The main generalities are the 
prehistoric Indians, the Pueblos, the Spaniards and 
certain categories of English-speaking frontiersmen ; 
but there is generally as much of the specifie in Mr. 
Morgan’s composites as in his pieture of the French 
missionary who built a church on the lower Rio Gran- 
de, planted a garden beside it, ‘‘and trained a wild 
boar to serve as a watchdog to keep people from pick- 
ing flowers during the sermons whieh they moved out 
of doors to eseape.”’ 

The examples are many. The raindaneers ‘‘ad- 
vanced as slowly as a shadow from a high cloud on a 
still dav; but they never ceased their movement.’’ Pi- 
neda, first of all Europeans to see any port of the Rio 
Grande, landed at its mouth, called it the River of 
Palms, and went away ‘‘laden with the most desir- 
able cargo of his time—knowledge of new lands.’’ On 
the semi-annual voyages from Seville to America the 
crews on the fleets of the Indies were at times so 
meagerly rationed that they ‘‘caught rats and ate 
them. The officers fared better, dining apart.’’ Do- 
minated by ‘‘the Spanish spirit..’’ many a Snaniard 
without title or claim to nobility ‘‘adonted the airs 
and styles of the hida'go until the land beeame a pa- 


rade of starving lords, real and faise, who the lower 
they fell in wordly affairs the more grandly they be- 
haved. Going hungry, they would loll against a wall 
in public, picking their teeth to convince the passer- 
by that they had dined on sweet carrots and turnips, 
sharp cheese, pungent bacon, fresh eggs, crusty roast 
kid, tart wine from Spanish grapes, and a covered 
dish of gazpacho.’’ 

In New Mexico ‘‘the drought’s vast lassitude 
seemed to have extered into men and women.’’ If a 
mission Indian ‘‘persisted in absenting himself from 
indoctrination he was whipped in the presence of all 
the converts.’’ ‘‘If the Indians in their dateless time 
had been bound by the present, and the Spaniards by 
the past in their collective memory, then the Ameri- 
cans had a passion. for the future.’’ 

These are samples of literary craftsmanship. They 
are pungent with thought and come from understand- 
ing and imagination as well as from learning. In the 
beginning of the book Paul Horgan details the uses 
and describes the hues and forms of the cottonwood, 
that sign of water and symbol of refuge in the sun- 
baked, waterless West. Hundreds of pages farther on 
he pictures wagons on the valley road ‘‘passing in 
and out of cottonwood shade, a river grace.’’ Only 
one who understands the land through living could 
arrive at that grace. 


The makers of events of long ago, become now 
the provokers of a historian’s reflections and pictu- 
res, are silhouetted on the stream of the Great River’s 
history: Gortez, ‘‘whose very kindness could be ter- 
rible, for only to rivals rendered harmless could he 
show so mueh.’’ Ilis Holy Caesarian Catholie Majes- 
ty, Emperor Charles the Fifth, eating at midnight in 
his bare, carpetless room and then in black cap de- 
manding to know of ambassadors, ‘‘Was the Indian 
a man, as many claimed? Or was he an animal, as 
many others insisted?’’ Vargas, the re-conqueror of 
New Mexico, ‘‘writing in the level tone of his day, 
‘You might as well try to convert Jews without the 
Inquisition as Indians without soldiers’.’’ 

Doniphan in the Mexiean War ordering his mer 
to “‘prepare to squat’’ and hold fire until the yelling, 
gun-popping enemy got closer. Old Rough and Ready 
Zachary Taylor, with ‘‘a comfortable, labor-saving 
contempt for learning of every kind’’ and a willing- 
ness “‘to pasture his horse on the front lawn of the 
White Ilouse,’’ wearing a farmer’s straw hat against 
the Mexican sun and riding Old Whitey in front of 
the troops. Sam Houston ealling Stephen F. Austin 
‘the little gentleman,’’ and Austin. the father of Te- 
xas, oscillating between his own views of the injusti- 
ce and terror of slavery and the ‘‘prudent’’ views of 
“‘the society he had founded.’’ Then an unnamed 
soldier at a river front reciting at night for the en- 
tertainment of his comrades Plato’s ‘‘Soliquoquy on 
the Immortality of the Soul.’’ 

Some defects of the book are not as urbane as 
Mr. Horgan’s irony.. The essay on cowboys is more 
belletristie than realistic. 

d For some readers the long treatment of American 
pioneers will seem in places redundant and labored, 


in contrast to the subtle understanding of the repose- 
ful Pueblos. 


There are several errors of fact respecting men, 
birds, bears and sheep. To eredit Apaches wit’ driv- 
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ing a herd of 20,000 stolen sheep ‘‘from fifty to sev- 
enty miles a day, sometimes making swift marches 
of up to fifteen hundred miles,’’ is absurd. No herd 
of domestic animals on the North American continent, 
unless it be a small herd of horses, can travel fifty 
miles a day; the Apaches of the mountains seldom 
extended their raids beyond a few hundred miles, cared 
little for sheep meat but gorged on horseflesh, and 
never raised sheep as did the Navajos. 

The conscious justness of many of Mr. Morgan’s 
evaluations is striking. His obvious contempt for the 
pious canting by Texans about slavery—authorized, 
they decreed, ‘‘by the revealed will of the Almighty 
Creator’’—does not detract from his admiration of 
their physical bravery and fighting power, 

Ile pits the humaneness of Franciscan fatners 
toward the Indians against the enslaving cruelty and 
pitiless greed of ‘‘the right people’? among Spanish 
settlers. But in the end he idolizes the Spanish, In an 
incisive dissection of Pueblo society he concludes ilat 
the flowering of individual personality, talent, ge- 
nius among the Pueblos was prevented by a supers- 
titious fear that made all conform. He barely touches 
on the Inquisition that redueed Spanish intellect to 
the same conformity and killed Spanish power. 

But a work that a fine writer, a gentleman of 
noble mind, and a painstaking scholar has taken thir- 
teen years to write is not to be finally considered for 
flaws but for the bounty of life end beauty that it 


holds. 
J. F. D. 


BRIDE OF THE CONQUEROR. By Hartzell Spence. 336 
pp. Now York: Random House. 


LD General Carbajal, who rode a red mule, had 
a tough decision. A warrior for forees that lad 
rebelled against the King of Spain in Peru, he bad 
set out to capture and kill a loyalist named Valentin. 
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When the case ended in success, the general discover- 
ed that Valentin was his son, who, along with his 
unwed mother, had been abandoned in Spain. The 
general decided that he would have to go ahead and 
hang the young man, but he relented just a little say- 
ing: ‘‘l have to hang you, but since you are my son, 
I will let you pick the tree.”’ 

Mr. Spence writes of exciting times in Peru and 
Panama four hundred years ago. It is seldom that 
a story four centuries old is told in the first person. 
It is still more seldom that the narrator is also the 
heroine—a beautiful, rich and highstrung young lady. 
This first-person telling by a Spanish beauty, who 
gives this morning freshness to the fast-moving story. 
eventually had her turn at riding the general’s mule, 

On a summer day in 1546 Dofia Eloisa Marta Ma- 
ria del Cristofora Leovigilda Canillejas (she was 
known as Dofia Eloisa, and some of her many male 
admirers called her Lisa at times) arrived in the New 
World. She was of a wealthy family and had been 
betrothed to a son of royalty who had ventured iate 
Peru and Panama. Upon landing, Lisa diseovered 
that her husband-to-be had mixed in revolt and lost 
his life. Lisa found herself in the middle of intrigue 
instead of a wedding. 

Having beauty and dowry, Dona Eloisa had been 
the subiect of discussion enone high-placed gentle- 
men: rebels and loyalists alike had watched hopefully 
for her arrival. Spanish men in the New World were 
hungry for Castilian women, So beeutiful Dona Eloisa 
heeame the rich prize of the war. She was so attracti- 
ve and artful that she could spy openly. She could 
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work for the cause of her king while having dates 
in the garden with the rebel leader. She was even 
able to arouse women against the rebels. low such 
a beauty could tempt and control power-hungry men 
and never quite come to real harm is a fascinating, 
but believable, story. 

Mr. Spence has not burdened his novel with heavy 
historical background. Rather he sticks to a fastpaced 
style and gets in the necessary facts between commas. 
Yet the story, based on one of the significant episodes 
in the conquest of the Americas, has authentic flavor. 


L. N. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE CLAY. By Shevawn Lynam. 293 
pp. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


T HE primary value of ‘‘The Spirit and the Clav’”’ 

is its study of the Basques, many of whose devot- 
edly Catholic people fought bitterly against Franco 
in the Spanish Civil War, who suffered the bombing 
of Guerniea (that preview of total war) and who 
were betrayed in surrender. 

Miss Lynan report that she got her materials 
from Father Zuloaga, an exiled Basque priest. The 
traditions of this people demanded that they defend 
their government against the revolt of the ‘generals. 
War brought them strange bedfellows, for that war, 
like any other, was everyone’s opportunity.’’ Urqui- 
jo, one of the defeated, says, ‘‘Very little will be 
heard of us—it wouldn’t suit the Generalissimo, who 
fights in the name of God, to admit that there are a 
whole crowd of people among his opponents who also 
fight in the name of God. It simply would not do.’’ 
More than fifteen years later, the closing pages of 
the book find another spokesman, Elustando, in the 
present Spanish underground, erying out, ‘‘Poor fools 
that we are—waiting for a crumb from the free man’s 
table! We’re none of your business! We’re just the 
skeleton in Europe’s eupboard!’’ 
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There is interest and value to all of this. Un- 
fortunately, as a novel even of this frankly episodic 
type, the book is not well wrought. It starts off quite 
excitingly, with considerable promise and power. Be- 
fore long, it dissipates these effects and thenceforth 
is sometimes confusing, sometimes static, often tak- 
ing dismaying leaps. 

The individual stories often are of merit, parti- 
ecwarly in portraying the religious dilemma whieh the 
war brought to these Basques. The account of Don 
Mateo, the priest who is not by nature valorous yet 
who twice, years apart, attempts to sacrifice himself 
for others, is one of the most notable. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF MAN'S FUTURE. An Inquiry 
Concerning the Condition of Man During the Years That 
Lie Ahead. By Harrison Brown. 290 pp. New York: 
The Viking Press. 


T HIE uncertain present prods us to try to peer into 

the future, each with the equipment of whatever 
special knowledge he may have. The results, whether 
reported by biologists, economists, physicists or stu- 
dents of political history, have not been encouraging. 
Nor have the novelists been any more encouraging 
when, like Aldous Huxley and George Orwell, they 
have tried their hand at forecasting. The physical 
scientists, enamored of their gadgets, have perhaps 
found the most hope in this clouded future—as long 
as they have concentrated on the gadgets and ignored 
the social, economic and political problems that these 
gadgets pose. 

Harrison Brown, Professor of Geochemistry at the 
California Institute of Technology, is a physical scien- 
tist and this fact gives his look into the future a spe- 
cial significance. He is clearly at home among the 
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complex problems of energy utilization, metallurgical 
techniques and chemical resources. These will form 
the u!timate limits to man’s development and these 
limits are, as he shows, remote. But Mr. Brown looks 
at the physical problems in the context of the biolo- 
gical and social situation and the prospect, then, is 
far from reassuring. 

Mr. Brown’s book seems to me a really extraor- 
dinary achievement, a masterly synthesis of al] of the 
diverse fields of scientific knowledge that bear on the 
problems of relations between population and resour- 
ces. I found it, further, to be absorbing reading when 
| had expected to be bored by the same old facts that 
alarmed authors have been throwing at us in book 
after book in recent years. His calm, straightforward 
prose is very effective and he makes his points, not 
by ‘‘slanting’’ or by tricks of rhetoric, but by a clear 
exposition of what we know and what we can pre- 
sume. 

The book begins with a survey of the history of 
man’s relations with his environment, from the food- 
gathering economy of the Stone Age to the power de- 
velopments of our industrial West. It continues with 
a survey of the economic patterns of the world today, 
agrarian and industrial. This is followed by chapters 
on Vital Statistics, Food, Energy, and Things. The 
book ends with a look at the possible Patterns of the 
Future. 

The problems of the future, as Mr. Brown sees 
them, are primarily social. ‘‘When we look at the 
situation solely from the point of view of technologi- 
eal and energetic feasibility, we must conelude that 
the resources available to man permit him, in prinei- 
ple, to provide adequately for a very large population 
for a very long period of time. 

Krom the social point of view, however, we have 
not been able to solve the subsistence problems for 
the world as a whole, even with our present paltry 
population. Our vaunted industrial economy which 
makes this population possible, in India as well as in 
England, is in such a pveearious balance that we can 
easily visualize its destruction in a series of wars, or 
possibly even in only one more great war. Mankind 
would then probably revert to an agrarian existence 
and our ‘‘Golden Age’’ (as Charles Galton Darwin 
has called it) would be over. 

Continued on page 44 
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Current Attractions 


BALLET 


ECEIVED by an enthusiastic overflow audience, 
the Ballet Mexicano initiated its eighth annual 
season at the Palacio de Bellas Artes on the 
night of October 28th. with a well-balanced and 
on the whole beautifully executed program, consisting 
of compositions by Ottorino Respighi, Silvestre Re- 
vueltas, Johann Sebastian Bach and Blas Galindo. 
The current season, exceeding in scope the fore- 
gone, comprises seven programs, which will be per- 
formed thrice—on every consecutive Thursday and 
Saturday night and Sunday morning. The programs, 
including a number of works that have been present- 
ed in previous seasons, offer a conspicuously high 
average of premiere presentations. Among these are 
the following: Mozart’s ‘‘Serenade,’’ with choregra- 
phy by Rose Reyna and stage-set by Antonio Lopez 
Mancera; Bela Bartok’s ‘‘Open Air,’’ with choregra- 
phy by Ana Mérida and stage-set by José Morales 
Noriega; Debussy’s ‘‘Children’s Corner,’’ with cho- 
regraphy by Guillermina Pefialoza and stage-set by 
Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma; Blas Galindo’s ‘‘El Ma- 
leficio,’’ with choregraphy by Elena Noriega and stage- 
set by Gabriel Ferndndez Ledesma; Luis Herrera 
de Ja Fuente’s ‘‘Fronteras,’’ with choregraphy by 
Guillermo Arriaga and stage-set by Graciela Moreno; 
EK. C. Cabiati’s ‘‘Metamorphosis,’’ with choregraphy 
by Boldyn Genkel and stage-sets by Arnold Belkin; 
Angel Salas’ ‘*Three Toys,’’ with choregraphy by Ele- 
na Noriega; Salvador Moreno’s ‘‘Tienda de Suefios,’’ 
with choregraphy by Guillermo Keys Arena and stage- 


ERFUME BY 


By Vane C. Dalton 


set by Antonio Lopez Mancera, and Haendel’s ‘* Quin 
tette,’’ with choregraphy by Magda Montoya 

The inclusion of so many new works in the sea- 
son’s program impressively evinces the spirit of crea- 
tive progress which animates the art of modern ballet 
in Mexico; and the fact that this attraction can draw 
ample attendance to a series of twenty-one recitals de- 
monstrates the extent of its wide popularity. To be 
sure, during the past eight years, or since the Ballet 
Mexicano made its modest debut at the Palacio de 
Bellas Artes, the art of the dance in its modern form 
has evolved, so to speak, from seratch to a flourishing 
enterprise. It cannot be doubted that this art, which 
fuses into an integral form all the other arts, encount- 
ers a wide appeal among our public at large, 


The four highly distinct compositions which com- 
prised the opening program were presented upon 
norms of highest professional artistry. The score of 
Raspighi’s ‘‘Birds,’’ provided the vehicle for Martha 
Brancho’s delightful choregraphy, wherein she spun 
an allegory based on human resemblance to birds. Gui- 
llermina Pefialosa, Olga Cardona, Raquel Gutierrez, 
Rosa Reyna, Nallie Happee, Edmundo Mendoza, Ro 
cio Sagaon and Antonio de la Torre, who formed the 
cast, fully deserved the generous applause they recei 
ved. Antonio Lopez Mancera’s stage-set, imaginatively 
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refleeting the spirit of the allegory, served as a per- 
fect background. 

This light and whimsical piece was aptly followed 
by Silvestre Revueltas’ somber composition ‘*Sense 
Maya,”’ inspired by Afro-Cuban rhythms, upon which 
Martha Bracho ably developed an absorbing plot of 
voodoo rites, of drought and famine and final liber- 
ation. The well-knit sequence of this ballet is replete 
with tensely dramatic details, and its choregraphy is 
free of outworn figures and has a powerful narrative 
quality. 

The beautifully designed stage-set by the young 
and gifted painter José Reyes Mesa contributed its im- 
portant share to this bailet’s success. 

tach’s ‘‘Gaiety,’’ with choregraphy by I[lelena 
Jordan and stage-set by Santos Balmori, remotely 
achoing the forms of classical ballet, served as a high- 
ly appropriate variation. Nellie Happee, Helena Jor- 
dan, Valentina Castro and Juan Casados, comprising 
the east, achieved an inspired, minutely balanced per- 
formance, 


The most typically Mexican—though it is entirely 
devoid of folklorie trappings—and what I am inclined 
to regard as the most important of the four numbers 
which made up the program, was ‘*E] Maleficio,’’ with 
musie by Blas Galindo, libretto by Isabel Villasefior, 
choregraphy by Elena Noriega and stage-set by Ga- 
briel Fernandez Ledesma. Ilere one clearly discerned 
the intelligently assimilated influence of the great 
dancer José Limon, who several years ago appeared 
hefore our publie and for a time taught the pupils of 
the Mexican Dance Academy. 

The story involves a village wedding, marred by 
the intrusion of the spurned female rival, who, in fail- 
ing to achieve her purpose and driven by mad jealeu- 
sy, seeks the malevolent aid of a witch. Mortal reven- 
ge is the tragic denouement. This simple legewd, true 
to native mores, is developed with power and imagery. 
Melodramatic as it is, ‘‘El Maleficio’’ is coached in 
terms of fine swotlety; the emotions of love, frustration 





jealousy and hate are expressed starkly and yet with- 
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out overplay. Its substance of brutal reality is defin- 
ed in a finespun lyricism. It is an ideal example of 
what I think a Mexican ballet should be. 

Beatriz Flores and Farnesio de Bernal were en- 
tirely convineing in the leading roles, while the sup- 
porting cast, consisting of Teresa Urgen, Lidia Torres, 
Raquel Gutierrez, Body! Genkel, Luz Maria Ordiales, 
Gloria Navarro, Guillermina Pefialosa, Luis Fandino, 
Juan Casados and Rosalio Ortega, performed with ad 
mirable unison and verve. 

The musical accompaniment of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of Salvador Contre- 
ras was adequate throughout. 

A large share of the generous applause received 
by the participants in the opening program should 
justly go to the versatile artist Angel Salas who heads 
the Dance Department of the National Institute of 
Kine Arts, and who is directly responsible for the 








staging of the current season. 
CORO DE MADRIGALISTAS 


ITE vocal ensemble conducted by the composer Luis 
T Sandi and known as the Coro de Madrigalistas, 
presented during the past weeks a brief season of four 
recitals at the Palacio de Bellas Artes. The varied 
programs ineluded compositions by Bach, Monteverdi, 
Palestrina, Ravel, Milhaud, Debussy, Davis, Tello, Ia- 


ro y Tamaris, Ponee, Salazar, Halffter, Sandi, Guet Hand Blocked and Hand Painted F brics 
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(quire would perhaps be a more suitable title) which 
is appreciated by a small though loval audience—made 
up of the kind of listeners who might actually enjoy 
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Art Events 


L Salon de la Plastica Mexicana (Calle de Puebla 

No. 154) presented last month in a joint exhibit 
the newer works by two outstanding local painters, 
Celia Calderén and Feliciano Pefia. Both artists, des- 
pite a marked difference in personal style, express 
themselves in realistic terms and draw their subjects 
from scenes of rural life. Celia Calderén, whose exhi- 
bit included paintings in encaustic, oil and gouache, 
as well as drawings and prints, is particularly impres- 
sive in her beautifully composed characterizations of 
women and children. The work of Feliciano Pena, 
consisting of sixteen oils, is distinguished for its vi- 
gorous line and dramatic interplay of color. 


F OLLOWING these expositions the above gallery is 

presenting a collection or drawings and paintings 
in oil and tempera by Isidoro Ocampo, mostly inspir- 
ed by street-scenes in the humbler regions of this city. 
Ocampo’s work reveals a keen and sympathetic per- 
ception of the reality he brings out with wide and 
foreeful brushstrokes. 


k AMON VALDIOSERA, reproductions of whose vi- 

vid water colors have often adorned the covers 
of this magazine, is presenting a collection of his paint- 
ings, landscapes and genre scenes, at the Galeria Ro- 
mano (José Maria Marroqui No. 5). 


T HE art exhibit gallery Nuevas Generaciones (Corn- 

er of Heroes and San Francisco) is introducing 
the work of a new and talented Mexican painter, Lo- 
renzo Morales Landyn, who is a Medical Doctor by 
profession and artist by avocation. Established during 
the past two years in the town of Oxchojk in Chiapas 
and devoting his spare time te art, this young physi- 
cian has achieved a truly admirable task. His paint- 
ings, depicting with a mild touch of irony scenes of 
native life, attest a depth of perception and a fine 
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ARGARITA C. de Weihmann, whose excellent 
M painting is reproduced on the cover of this maga- 
zine, is presenting a large group of her newer works 
at the Cireulo de Bellas Artes (Calle de Niza No, 43). 
The exhibition, consisting mostly of Mexican landsea- 
pes, includes some canvases painted during the artist’s 
recent sojourn in Switzerland. 


TILIZING odd-shaped branches and roots of trees, 
U yet preserving their original forms, Francis- 
co Albert evolves with the additions of minor details 
in bronze highly original figures of birds, ani- 
gallery (Calle de Niza No. 38). 


T HE distinguished landscape painter Armando Gar- 
cia Nufiez is showing at this time a large and im- 
pressive collection of canvases at the Sala Velazquez 
(Avenida Independencia No, 68). After more than 
fifty years of sustained and prolific effort, Garcia 
Nufiez shows in his work an unebbing freshness and 
vitality. 


GALERIA de Arte Mexieano (Calle de Milaén No. 

18) offered last month a highly varied group show 
of paintings, ranging in manner from abstraction to 
realism, by Ricardo Martinez, Balbueno, Gerszo, Cli- 
ment, Orlando, Carlos Mérida, Alfonso Michel, J. Ie- 
her, Otto Butterlin and Vanderbroek. 


IXTY and some odd paintings in oil, presenting 

landseapes and typical scenes of Mexico, France, 
Italy, England and Israel, by the gifted artist Luis Fil- 
zer comprise the unusually interesting exhibit at the 
Galeria Havre (Calle de Havre No, 10). 


W/ORKS by teachers and students ef the Esmeralda 
School of Painting and Sculpture form the current 
quite rewarding exposition at this school gallery (Ca 


lle Esmeralda No. 14). 
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T HE Freneh Institute Gallery (Calle Nazas No. 43) 

is presenting an unusually interesting retrospecti- 
ve exhibition of landscapes in oil or water color by 
the English artist D, T. Egerton who lived and worked 
in this city a century ago. 


L ANDSCAPES in oil painted in Catalonia by Angel 
Hoz are on show during this month at the Galeria 
Tus6é (Calle de Genova No. 54). 


HE American painter Judson Briggs is presenting 

a group of his recent works at the Mexiean-North 
American Institute of Cultural Relations (Calle Sadi 
Carnot No. 18). 


G GROUP of seulptures in stone and bronze by Gui- 
llermo Toussaint is being shown at this time by 
the Galeria Cuchitril (Avenida Juarez No. 30). 


Literary Appraisels 
Continued from page 38 


If we sueceed in solving the problems of war and 
of global economy and government, we may still fall 
victims to the problems of organization that this 
‘‘Brave New World’”’ will surely present, and find 
ourselves living in a ‘‘completely controlled, collecti- 
vized industrial society.’’ 

There is the third possibility, of 
industrial society in which human beings can live in 
reasonable harmony with their environment.’’ Dut 
this, certainly, will be difficult to achieve and diffi- 
cult to maintain. Much will depend on ‘‘whether or 
not man is able to recognize the problems that have 
been ereated, anticipate the problems that will con- 
front him in the future, and devise solutions that ean 
be embraced by society as a whole.’’ 

This is the challenge of man’s futwre, and we su- 
rely will not be able to meet it if we refuse to think 


about it. 
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Patterns cf an Old City 


Continued from page 27 


vinced that marriage was the death of illusion and 
that the perfect love was the kind that entailed no 
ties or obligations. This conviction was so deeply in- 
grained that it outlived his youth; it became a habit, 
an attitude, it was a self-protective instinct which he 
could never shed. 

He was ir his late thirties when he met the Se- 
hora Solérzano, a young and rather good looking wi- 
dow of means, who, he surmised, was in need of con- 
solation. She was, in fact, the type of woman he usual- 
ly preferred to others, for in her case the menace of 
involvement or complications was reduced to a mini- 
mum. But withal, though he probably never fully 
realized it, there was the ensuing complication of a 
permanent attachment. It might have been due to the 
reason that he found her companionship more com- 
pletely rewarding than any he had previously known, 
or that he had by then reached the age when a man 
is likely to lose some of his elan for promiscuous 
exploits and naturally leans toward a more stable and 
enduring affection. 

Thus, while in every practical measure, he was as 
completely bound as any married man, he yet enjoy- 
ed the satisfaction of theoretical freedom. Ile was 
yet a bachelor; he lived alone in a small though com- 
fortably furnished apartment loyally attended by an 
aging man servant. And having no dependents or 
obligations beyond his own comparatively modest 
needs he was not driven by excessive ambition. Ile 
did not have to work very hard and was fully content 
with his earnings from a small real estate brokerage 
offiee. Like any other state of life, being neither 
single or married had its disadvantages; but on the 
whole it was a quite agreeable arrangement, and so 
long as it could be continued he had no desire to 
change it. 

Neatly dressed, taller than the average and not 
too corpulent, looking much younger than his years, 
he bore the aspect of a prosperous businessman with 
a playful touch of the bon vivant. He yet preserved 
the habit of gallantry, of manifest amorous design, in 
his dealings with women, whether they were highborn 
ladies, stenographers, waitresses or manicurists; he 
still relished the thought that he was free to engage 
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46 MEXICA 
in any chance escapade, if he should so desire. But 
that was a mere mannerism, an innocuous habit, for 
his roving days were definitely over, and when he was 
done with his daily task his fixed destination almost 
night after night was the haven of Sefiora Solérza- 
no’s house. 

It could be said, however, that had the Sefiora 
Solérzano ever fully made up her mind that marria,;e 
was indispensable, he would have most likely yielded 
to her wish. But through the years, in her periodical 
efforts to convince him, she never revealed sufficient 
determination, which, on the other hand, might have 
been due to the reason that having her children and 
home and being jealous of her economic independence, 
at heart, despite the implicit social blemish, she agtually 
preferred a lover to a husband, At any rate life is most- 
ly a process of habit, and the longer a habit lasts the 
more difficult it is to break. At the beginning, when 
marriage seemed to her the only proper and logical 
solution, Don Arttiro, wisely avoiding open disagree- 
ment. defended himself from her not too insistent de- 
mands by repeated postponement, by vague assuran- 
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ces that they would do it some day when the proper 


time came. But such time never came, and presently 
it seemed to both qzite useless and absurd to even 
talk about it. 

While the children were too small to comprehend 
it made no difference to them; as they grew older 
and the situation became comprehensible, in their de- 
votion to their parent they did not permit themselves 
to judge her conduct. Right or wrong, whatever mo- 
ther did was right. It was their duty to accept condi- 
tions as they were without complaint or question. And 
yet with time it became more difficult to comply with 
this duty. A doubt crept into their minds. They be- 
came aware of a stigma, a social inferiority, of being 
compelled to suffer an unjust punishment for a sin 
they had not committed. And while Ema confronted 
this stigma either with cold indifference or bold defian- 
ce, for Ratil, who was the more intelligent and sensiti- 
ve, it became a source of constant secret sorrow. 

A brilliant student at the University, he made 
for himself a refuge in books and study, in an omni- 
vorous gathering of knowledge and comprehension 
which, he understood, was the sole valid superiority 
man may attain. Unlike her brother, Ema, enrolled 
by her mother in a pious and fashionable school for 
young ladies, was rather slack in her studies. She had 
no avidity for learning, accepting it as an inescapable 
burden. Neither lazy or dull, she was rebellious by 
nature, restless and driven by a misdirected energy, 
by a negative curiosity and perilous longings. 

Seflora Solérzano was disconecerted by her daugh- 
ter’s waywardness. She was worried by her negligen- 
ce at school, by her frequent mysterious absence from 
home, by the Jate hours she kept with unknown com- 
panions; but her pleas or remonstrations were to no 
avail. Ema’s will did no respond either to kindness 
or harshness: it was sturdier than her own. She heard 
her mother’s tirades in sullen silence, without content- 
tion, without defense, usually ending by calmly de- 
elaring that if her conduet had become unbearable 
she could relieve her mother of further bother by 
leaving home. Fearfully the Sefiora Solérzano sur- 
mised that she was powerless, that she would have to 
put up with it hoping for the best. 
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Ema was not quite eighteen when one afternoon 
she failed to return home from school, And it was not 
till three weeks later that with the help of private 
detectives employed by Don Artéro her whereabouts 
were traced to a shabby sidestreet hotel. When they 
brought her home wan and bedraggled, she was at 
first obdurate and defiant, refusing to explain the 
cause of her flight, then broke down and wept bit- 
terly, repeating amid convulsive sobbing that she 
theught it was the only way out, finally, under Don 
Artiro’s stern insistence, confessing that she was 
pregnant and that there was nothing that could be 
done about it for she had made up her mind to bear 
the child. 

Sefiora Solérzano was stunned by the news. An- 
ger and grief rendered her speechless. Solely Don 
Artiro seemed to preserve in this moment of anguish 98 
a degree of poise and serenity. He demanded to know 
the man’s identity, asserting that he would compel ' Marcel Carre the 
the shameless scoundrel to do his duty, that she would Seca = a product 


marry him, that he would see to that regardless of for hair beauty— 

any circumstance, and thus the problem would be solv- Champa - Crema 

ved. He was stumped, his assertiveness vainshed, how- 

ever, when Ema declared that she could not marry the DUSOL 
man for the quite simple reason that he was already It is a pleasure to wash one's 
married, and that even if that were not the case she hair with DUSOL, a cold cream 


made into a shampoo; its abun- 


was not quite sure if she would wish to marry him dant foam, fragrant with laven- 
for sve did not love him enough for that. And as to der, leaves the hair completely A 
the child, no matter what they said, no matter what clean and with the freshness _ 0 ’ aa 7 1 4 2% 
°2 7 , Ts » y , mn saic a a eadin 
she had to endure, even if she had to go off somewhere pliabilixy imparted by the yo ‘ : . 
of an egg stores and Pharmacies 


and hide, to beg or starve, her mind was made up. 
She would let the child be born and accept whatever 
consequence it brought. 

Ema did not swerve from fhis decision in the fol- 
lowing days. She had reached it, she said, during Laboratorios TINTORAL 
the time she spent hidimg in the dingy hotel-room, Madrid 47 Mexico, D. F. 
and now there was only the question of whether they Reg. No. 40487 “T’ S.S.A. Prop. B 7170/54 
were willing to share what they called her shame pi tbe oe é 
and disgrace, or would she have to go away and face 
it alone. She seemed, in speaking of her plight, to Wehn dealing with advertisers. please mention 


disdain the words shame and disgrace, preferring to - 
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use the words misfortune or treuble. A gir], she said, 
may meet with the misfortune of bearing a child out 
of wedlock, and she was not the first; but that did 
not necessarily mean that her life had been ruined. 
In her mother’s fuddled eyes Ema had suddenly 
changed into a strange grown woman, a perso», a will- 
ful and adamant person, who, whether right or wrong, 
would have her way, and in her bewildered mind she 
beheld in this person a vague, disturbing reflection 
of something that had to do with herself—a tragic le- 
gical outcome, the unhappy effect of something where- 
of somehow, inadvertently, probably blindly and sel- 
fishly, she had been the cause. But she was not given 
to deep self-anaysis or remorseful self-probing, and 
shielded by a defensive instinct she, too, presently 
came to regard the matter as a case of sheer misfortune 
or bad luck. She sought, when her daughter’s condi- 
tion became conspicuous, to keep her in doors, then, 
realizing that even in this she could not persuade her, 
fet her have her way. As to Don Artéro, after he 
had duly enacted his proper part, save for noneom- 
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mittal grunts or discreetly voiced commiserations, he 
simply washed his hands. Only Rail sensed the full 
devastating depth of the tragedy that befell them. 


* * * 


He stood hanging on a strap, tightly wedged in 
the crowded camién, clasping his books under his arm, 
still thinking about Valdés, his derisive remark still 
painfully resounding in his ears: *‘I should demand a 
wager on this, and in that way not only expose your 
deplorable ignorance but also make you pay for it with 
money. But I am not going to do it. I will let you 
off without a punishment.’’ 

A pompous and arrogant fool, he thought. But I 
took it humbly. I lack the valor. | am inhibited with 
a sense of ignominy; my self-abasement stems from the 
infamous secret I carry inside. Valdés does not mat- 
ter. The silly discussion does not matter. What mat- 
ters is the fact that I ran away, that I am always run- 
ning away from conflict, from any situation where I 
am likely to become conspicuous, for there is im me 
the compulsion to erase myself, to remain in hiding. 

And then, as it often happened in such desolate 
moments, the enigmatie image of his dead father emer- 
ged in his mind, and with it the query: did he, too, 
run away when confronted by strife? Was his untime- 
ly death itself an escape from an untenable reali- 
ty’? And in some way, as if in answer to this query, 
there arose beyond the image of his unknown father, 
the smug and fatuous image of Don Arttro with that 
of his complacent mother at his side. My father ran 
away, he thought, from an unfathomed unbearable des- 
tiny, much as my ill-fated sister is striving to run away 
from it, to find a bearable reality in a nameless bastard 
she is going to bring into the” world. 

When he got off the bus and started to walk the 
several bloeks to his house he moved wearily, his 
shoulders bent as if under an onerous burden, for he 
was laden inside with a new and alien emotion of 
smouldering hate. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


Continued from page 33 


Pancho shakes his head up and down—the regu- 
lation ‘‘yes’’—and drains his beer. 

Migue! claps once more for the waiter, but Pan- 
cho quickly wags his forefinger back and forth in 
front of his face. Decidedly, he says, no more. Then 
he points to his friend, closes his fist and lifts his 
thumb to his mouth. You drink too much, Pancho 
Says. 

Sorrowfully Miguel slaps his hip—it can’t be help- 
ed, he says. But he stiffens his arm and jerks a thumb 
toward his shoulder—I can take it. 

So Pancho leaves, raising his hand with the palm 
toward his face, meaning *‘ good-by.’’ 

Those are a few gestures different from American 
ones, Some, however, are similar, as drawing the in- 
dex finger across the throat, or waving a hand out- 
ward and downward, meaning ‘‘nothing doing,’’ or 
*‘whittling’’ one forefinger with another, meaning 
‘‘shame en you.’’ 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT HURRICANES 


Four to six tropical cyclones build up to hurricane 
force each year and move out of the region of the 
equatorial doldrums into the Gulf of Mexico or up to 
the north and east along the Atlantic Coast . Fortun- 
ately, not many hurricanes come ashore. When they 
do cross land destruections is appalling. 

Little is known about the formation and the mo- 
vement of h+rricanes. For one reason, the storms arise 
in an oceanic area where there is comparatively little 
sea or air traffie and few weather stations. Movement 
of the storms, usually over the Caribbean, the Atlantic 
or the Gulf of Mexico cannot be completely charted. 

Only within the past few years have aircraft been 
eanable of withstanding the winds which mount to 200 
miles an hour near the ‘‘eye’’ of a big hurricane. Re- 
connaissance flights are made near (or into) all form- 
ing and mature storms now by U.S. Air Foree and 
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Weather Pureau planes. Information is being taken— 
measurements of the winds, temperatures, pressures, 


HOTEL VICTORIA clouds, water content and motions—on each of the big 
storms. 


TAXCO Tkere are several! theories about the formation of 
CHAS. & QUINCY NIBBI-OWNERS AND MANAGERS hurricanes. The classical convective theory has it that 


. warm moist air rises to form clouds and eause show- 
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and the rotation of the earth gives a counter-clockwise 
twist in the Northern Hemisphere to the forming cy- 
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Probably neither of these theories is ‘‘right’’ nor 
are all hurricanes exclusively described by one or an- 
other theory of origin. 
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EDENSTIMES ¢ Quite often inexplicable things happen. A hurri- 
rAS if Mi *) cane, low-pressure centered, can plunge right into a 


high-pressure area. No one knows why. 


The destructive energy of a hurricane comes from 
the ‘‘latent heat’’ which water vapor holds, When the 
vapor turns to rain, the heat is released. Hurricanes 
feed on wet warm air and they are usually dissipated 
over land. But generally not without a final furious 
taring at the surface. 
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its forms, gives his imagination free play in answering 
the question in **'tele-Tee’’ and **Electronic Indus- 
tries.’ 

As a radio engineer Dr. Goldsmith thinks that we 
are bound to surpass our present one-way system 01 
radio broadeasting. A politician says something to 
which we object and we can’t utter an immediate 
word in reply. Dr. Goldsmith thinks we should be 
able to vent our indignation and sputter our contempt 
on the air, have it recorded by a *‘central’’ for anal- 
ysis and action. He ealls this ‘‘center-easting’’ and 
thinks it may develop into ‘‘a powerful instrument 
of developed demoecracy.’’ 

A phonograph records voices that can be ‘* played 
back’’ a century hence. The motion pieture does the 
same for what we can see, A sound recoru or a mo- 
tion-picture film of a friend is therefore a sort of 
disembodied personality. If we can do such things 
for sound and light, why not for the othes senses’? 
Why should it not be possible to shake hands electri- 
cally in New York with somebody in San Francisco? 
Dr. Goldsmith is all for the idea. Also for the record- 
ing of sviells and tastes, which should make it pos- 
sible to enjoy over and over again without becoming 
sick that delectable dinner over which we once en- 
thused at Lapérouse in Paris. 

All this brings us close to the human being. Dr. 
Goldsmith boldly predicts that we may yet produce 
something that will bear a faint resemblance to a man, 
something that he calls an ‘‘electronie robot’’ or 
‘*electrobot.’’ 

To design and construct such a contraption of me- 
tal, wires, levers and electronie devices world be 
enough to stump the most ingenious inventors in the 
world. A complicated electronic computer may con- 
tain as many as 5,000 vacuum tubes. But the human 
brain has 100 billion cells, each far more complex than 
any vacuum tube, all connected with myriads of other 
cells by a highly intricate system of nerves. 

Undaunted by the construction of an electrobot, 
or electronic equivalent of a human being, Dr. Gold- 
smith thinks it possible to build one that will perform 
at leat a few human functions, though it will not look 
the least like a man or a woman, He holds ~~ 
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10) ‘*the existence of man himself proves that the ‘‘elee- 
trobot’’ is physically possible’’ 

The electrobot that functionally duplicates every- 
thing that a man can do would be both unnecessary 
and absurd. Man is much too versatile. A mathema- 
tician can solve simultaneous es uations and also chop 
wood. Ilis wood-chopping ability is unrelated to his 
mathematical ingenuity. Dr. Goldsmith would probab- 
ly give us electrobots that at most can perform one 


Corn. Liverpool & Génova 














Te}. 25-34-59 Mexico, D. F dil ; 
I or two tasks very well, such as sitting up with the 
baby, cooking and sewing. Mathematical computations 
could be left to other special electronic devices. If 
o— ro} you insist on having an electrobot that can serub floors 
AGENCIAS MARITIMAS DEL PACIFICO and add up 500 ten-digit figures in a minute Dr. Gold- 
. smith will let you buy it. The point is that he would 
S. A. not try to produce a machine that does everything 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS that even a primitive savgge san do. 

~ Dr. John von Neumann has shown that it is theo- 

Gante 4, Office 306, Mexico, D. F. , ‘ , ‘ “ 
Eric. 12-99-44 - 35-50-71 retically possible to build a machine that will repro- 
BRANCHES AT duce itself. Dr. Goldsmith goes even farther beeause 
Mazatlan, Sin., Manzanillo, Col., Acapulco, Gro., he thinks it not utterly impossible for his imaginary 
Guaymas, Son., Salina Cruz, Oax c'eetrobot to improve itself, so that we would have 











b 10] a rough mechanical equivalent of what happens when 
living creatures mutate into higher forms. 

There are some contrivances that a man cannot 
control beeause his reaction time is not fast enough. 
Dr. Goldsmith quotes one naval authority to the effect 


* 
Jcapepuro that in some aircraft, presumably those that travel 
at supersonic speed, man ‘‘is a liability and should 
be taken out as soon as possible.’’ One of Dr. Golds- 


CRAVATS DE LUXE | mith’s electrobots could serve as a tireless pilot that 


For the Gentlemen of Tod never pulls the wrong leyer and ‘‘thinks’’ as fast as 
bad a computer that reacts in an emergency. At any rate, 


Av. 16 de 6—local 3 some airplane designers, says Dr. Goldsmith, ‘‘are 

AV. Madero 57 beginning to regard man as specialized robot—and 

Puebla, Pus. Av. Reforma 303 a 0 cee t Reaapae ee wey 
weak not a particularly satisfactory one for their purposes. 
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A SECOND MOON? 





Well over a century ago it was suggested by a 
Frenchman that the earth «as a second moon which 
is 6,000 miles distant and which has a period of re- 
volution of 3.25 hours, Jules Verne made the most 
of the suggestion in his novel ‘‘From the Earth to the 
Moon.’’ Nobody took the suggestion seriously, but 
it interested the late Prof. W. Hl. Pickering of Har- 
vard, who wrote on it time and time again. He showed 
that a second moon only a foot in diameter and 200 
miles away should be visible in a three-inch telescope. 

Patrick Moore, a fellow of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, goes into the matter again in the Jour- 
nal of the British Interplanetary Society, but without 
adding anything of importante to what Pickering 
wrote. There is no theoretical reason why there should 
not be a second very small moon. After all, Deimos, 
one of the Martian moons, is only about five miles in 


diameter. Asteroids much smaller than Deimos have 
been deetected. 
The more romantic believers in a second moon 


argue that maybe we don’t see it because it revolves 
behind the moon and keeps exact pace with it, Moore 
dismisses the argument because ultimately minor per- 
turbations would move the second moon irto sight. 

Clyde Tombaugh, discoverer of the planet Pluto, 
is said to be searching for moonlets at Lowell Obser- 
vatory, Flagstaff Ariz. Moore thinks that at hest a 
moonlet would be nothing more than a meteor-sized 
rock of irregular form. 


STRANGE FOODS SOME PEOPLE LIKE 


At a conference organized at Bedford 
London, by the Nutrion Society scientists discussed 
some of the queer foods that are eaten. To those who 
attended, the foods were not queer but a reflection of 
human prejudices and ignorance. All agreed with a 
Krenehman, M. Sorre, who pointed out long ago that 
of the 2,000,000 known species of animals only fifty 
are domesticated and eaten and that of the 250,000 
known species of vegetables only about 600 are eul- 
tivated. 
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The conference was not astonished when Dr. W. 
A. P. Black emphasized the virtues of seaweed, highly 
prized as a food in Japan and some other countries 
of the Far East. 

Americans know hardly anything of edible wild 
varieties of mushrooms and, probably because of a 
justified fear of poisoning, prefer to buy the cultiva- 
ted kind, On the Continent of Europe fungi are not 
regarded as luxuries but as important vegetables. 

Both Americans and Englishmen shudder at the 
thought of eating insects. But in Siam, Indochina and 
in some parts of India spiders are considered fine food. 
Peasants of Central Europe used to make soup of June 
bugs. As for locusts, the Arabs and other Orientals 
have been eating them for centuries. Monkeys are 
eaten in countries where they abound, but not many 
Americans or Europeans could be induced to taste 
them, roasted, fried or broiled. 

It has been suggested of late years that plankton 
could save the world from starvation. Plankton econ- 
sists of small creatures, vegetable and animal, many 
of them microseropie in size. Abundant in many parts 
of the ocean and present everywhere, plankton is an 
amorphous mass which tastes somewhat like shrimp 

In a broadeast on the sea’ as a source of food, 
Michael Graham, a British authority on fisheries, ex- 
pressed a low opinion of plankton. He did not deny 
that men could live on plakton, but he likened it to 
grass and earthworms. 
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them, too, even though they and other rodents (squir- 
rels and rabbits, for example) are considered good 
eating in many countries, ‘‘A large rat needs twenty 
minutes’ boiling, a mouse five to ten minutes accord- 
ing to size,’’ he pointed vut. One Englishman, singu- 
larly open-minded about rodents as food, **found that 
London mice did not taste as good as the ones’ he 
used to eat at Winchester,’’ but hoped for the best, 
considering the rate at which rodents reproduce their 
kind. Human likes and dislikes cannot be disregarded, 
thinks Graham. Eating is a matter of psychology as 
well as physiology. 


Vanishing Enchantment 
Continued from page 26 


had not to be considered at all, but only solace and 
beauty as sources of the greatest profit, many millions 
of dollars have been spent. Yet every penny of it has 
eontributed to destroy the poetical and metaphysical 
nature of our landseape and of our people by imposing 
upon them not only buildings which do not even re- 
motely seem to grow out of their settings, but which 
are a negation of our whole tradition and sense of 
beauty. 

All this is pitiful and shows that it is not our 
lowly classes that need education. It is we ail who 
reed to realize the sacred trust deposited in us as the 
keepers of something which is indeed an essential ele- 
ment for the flower of living: charm. Sooner than 
many think we shall have in our towns and landscapes 
something very different to any manifestation of folk 
urt in an immense scale. 

We shall have sordidness in an immense seale. The 
rough-tiled roofs with projecting eves of some of our 
famous villages, which gave the true shadowy splen- 
dour, the Giotto-like quality and Tusean loveliness, 
will be replaced by so-called ‘‘colonial’’ or ‘‘funetio- 
nal’’ styles with many power cables. heavily supple- 
mented by cement and corrugated-iron tanks. It will 
he the oilwellification of the world of Moctezuma and 
Cortés. Who will blame some of us who sigh for a 
state of perpetual decay? 
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Contemporary Mexican Foreign Policy 
Continued from page 24 


Meanwhile United States-Mexican relations, as 
observed late in 1951, were never better. Mexico 
agreed with the United States on ending the state of 
war with Germany and Japan as early as possible. 
The United States placed Mexico on the list of nations 
from which it will buy canned meat. A migratory 
farm-labor agreement was worked out, with the Unit- 
ed States Congress passing protective legislation re- 
quested by the Mexican government. All in all, Pre- 
sident Aleman reported to his people: ‘Our relations 
with the United States have been carried out on a 
plane of mutual understanding.’ 

Ambassador William O’Dwyer proved to be high- 
ly popular in Mexico, with respect apparently undi- 
minished by political events involving him adversely 
in a United States Senate crime inquiry in 1951. In 
fact. during the investigation, ‘‘ Novedades’’ defended 
O’Dwyer’s diple atic efforts, and President Aleman 
offered his personal plane t+ return the Ambassador 
to Mexico after the New York hearings. Cordial ex- 
changes between Presidents Aleman and Truman in 
1951 indicated that Mexico remains one of the United 
States’ clovest friends in Latin America, 

United States-Mexican relations on the wh+le pro- 
gressed smouthly through 1952, despite a minor and 
major snag. Ambassador O'Dwyer hurt his populari- 
ty with Mexicans somewhat because of the vehemence 
with which he denied press rumors that he might give 
up his United States citizenship to practice law in Me- 
xico. Many Mexieans felt insulted by the anger with 
which he rejected the idea of Mexican citizenship, a 
status that they, of course, consider a proud one. 
O'Dwyer resigned in December 1952, at odds with 
United States press representatives and with his pres 
tige in Mexico considerably diminished. 
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Much more serious, however, was the Mexican 
government’s announcement on 21 February that it 
was not accepting a United States offer of arms aid 
in exchange for a strongly anti-Communist policy by 
Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Eeuador, Colombia, Chile, and 
Brazil by mid-1952 had signed such pacts relating to 
the United States’ Mutual Security Act of 1951. Ar- 
gentine President Juan D. Peron gleefully greeted the 
Mexican rejection as evidence that the United States 
would find if difficult to obtain ‘cannon fodder’ in 
Latin America. North American commentators wide- 
ly agreed that strong political pressure exerted by 
Mexican Communists probably influenced the govern- 
ment to suspend negotiations during the national elec- 
tion campaign. 

Actually, Communist opposition, its small strength 
revealed by the 1952 Presidential election, probably 
had little to do with the failure of negotiations on an 
arms-aid agreement. More potent was the historie 
tradition against foreign influence on official policy, 
as the strings attached to the United States arms aid 
no doubt would have been interpreted by all opponents 
of the government party. It was unwise on Washing- 
ton’s part to undertake the negotiations during a na- 
tional election, as that old Carranza prineiple was vir- 
tually certain to be raised to the embarrassment of the 
Aleman administration. No Mexican government since 
Diaz’ pro-foreign dictatorship ean afford to be put in 
the position, especially during the heat of an elee- 
tion, of subordinating, in any way, Mexico’s sovereigu 
will to that of another nation, particularly to the Unit- 
ed States. 
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Resumption of negotiations for a United States- 
Mexican arms-aid agreement at a more propitious time 
no doubt will prove successful if proper regard is ta- 
ken of Mexico’s sovereign prerogatives. It is a safe 
assumption that the administration of the new Presi- 
dent, Ado'fo Ruiz Cortines, will extend any eo-oper- 
ation genuinely necessary to the collective seeurity of 
the Western Hemisphere. Ruiz Cortines is warmly 
friendly toward the United States. a vigorous ant- 
Commun’.t who admires the North-American way of 
life in its political as well as economic aspects. Ilis 
administration promises to become a focal point of 
Latin-American leadership toward hemispher‘e soli- 
darity. 


The Taxco Flask... 


Continued from page 18 


She wished she had had the foresight to put a 
small flask in her purse. A small bracer wouid be 
weleome now. Her hand trembled as she fished for 
her key and inserted it in the lock. The dining-room 
door at the end of the hat! showed a thin streak ot 
light underneath. She walked determinedly and push- 
ed it open. Alfonso stood by the inble. She let out a 
little scream. 

‘*| thought he’d never go to bed!’’ said Alfonso 
rapidly. ‘‘He just sat and sat. It was terrible! | 
nearly drained my flask’’—he patted his hip—‘‘ while 
| waited for him to leave the room. Finally he went. 
As seon as I dared, I foreed my way in. He had turned 
the kev in his door, | had to take a key from another 
door and work it-out, while he lay in there snoring. 
By that time I was desperate. But it was over in a 
minute. As you said, it was simple.’’ 

‘*You don’t know how you frightened me stand- 
ing there! I thought you had gone long ago!’’ She 
laid her head on his shoulder. He put his arms tightly 
around her. They leaned weakly against each other. 

**But now you must go,’’ she said, pushing away 
from him, ‘‘beeause I have to do my part immediate- 
ly. But first I think we both need a pickup.’’ 

She lifted the bottle with the one long drink that 
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had been left on the table. ‘‘To our life together!’’ 
she said, and took a swallow. 
“To our life together!’’ 
and finished the bottle. 
She laughed shrilly. Suddenly dizzy, 
towards her and took her in his arms, 


The Phantom Guard 


Continued from page 20 


he repeated after her, 


he groped 


would soon be econvieted of sorcery and condemned to 
the iron post of the auto-da-fé. 

They brought the fellow to the dungeons of the 
dread Inquisition, but instead of being frightened he 
took it very tranquilly. He said that the god of bat- 
tles had always protected him and that he had full 
confidence he was not forgotten, for he had been a 
true and faithful soldier all his adult life. He settled 
down in his cell as if he enjoyed it and expected to 
spend the rest of his days there. He was a friendly 
fellow, and ere long the people of the town took to 
bringing him little gifts. His gaiety and good humor 
soon broke down the coolness of the guards, and they 
relaxed the severity of their watch. When they let 
him walk for air in the courtyard, he smiled at every- 
one and was especially friendly to children, sitting 
for hours with them telling stories of his campaigns 
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or of incidents he had experienced. All his stories 
had high moral quaiity, for he constantly reminded 
the children that the good Father was always watch- 
ing and would observe their actions. All that he said 
or did was, of course, carried to the Familiars of the 
Holy Office, who were extremely puzzled by the case. 

At last he was brought before the Inquisition. He 
showed much respect for the Inquisitors and seemed 
anxious to aid them in their investigation, for he ans- 
wered all their questions in great detai] and with such 
sincerity that they agreed that he was the most ex- 
emplary prisoner they had ever had. He maintained 
that he was a Christian and that, though his profes- 
sion as a soldier did not do much for him in the way 
of religion, he had always followed the Father’s dic- 
tates as best he could. He admitted that it was quite 
probable that the Devil had had something to do with 
the strange occurrence, but insisted that if this were 
true the Devil had had no co-operation from him. He 
confessed, with a straightforwardness unusual for a 
soldier, all his many sins; and it was evident that he 
searched his mind to remember even those small acts 
which could not have grieved the good Father very 
much. 

lt was all very strange, and the members of the 
Holy Office scratched their heads in bewilderment. 
It would certainly be unjust to march the aceused off 
to the next auto-da-fé to be chained to the iron post 
and burned as a sorcerer. They agreed that consider- 
able time should be spent in studying this ease and that 
it would be best to keep the old soldier under their 
observation as perhaps he would inadvertently reveal 
something which might prove of assistance to them. 

And so the months passed. Gil Pérez enjoyed 
himself in his cell. He said that the food was adequa- 
te, his quarters were comfortable, and the companion- 
ship the best that man could ask for. Perhaps in His 
own good time the Father would reveal the nature of 
this mysterious matter to the Holy Office. 

Then one day something happened which proved 
beyond all doubt that the matter was indeed a mys- 
terious one. A galleon arrived at Acapuleo, a ship 
which had come directly from the Philippines. Its 
captain was ordered to the City of Mexico as fast as 
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he could travel over the narrow cobblestone road and, 
when he arrived, told the Inquis’tors that it was in- 
deed true that Don Gémez Pérez Dasmarinas, the eap- 
tain-general and governor of the Philippines, had been 
murdered and on the exact day when Gil Pérez 
said that it had occurred. The Governor had been on 
a tour of inspection and a voyage of exploration of 
certain islands when the members of his ship’s crew 
had mutinied. They had taken the vessel to a certain 
island in the Moluceas and there had killed Don Gé- 
mez Pérez Dasmarinas by forcing him to kneel and 
splitting open his head with a broad ax. The Capt- 
ain further said that he knew most of the palace 
guards in Manila and, when Pérez was brought before 
him, immediately recognized the old soldier, say- 
ing further that he had visited the palace on the day 
before the soldier’s appearance in the City of Mexico 
and that he had certainly been on duty on that day. 

From this evidence the Holy Office was convin- 
ced that the Devil had brought Gil Pérez all the way 
from Manila, though without the knowledge or con- 
nivance of the old soldier and that the Devil had the 
knowledge of the death of the Governor-General into 
his head. They decided that, although he had certain- 
ly been in league with the Devil, Gil Pérez was an 
innocent man and should not be treated to the de- 
lights of the ‘‘brasero.’’ Inasmuch as the Devil had 
treated with him, however, it was evident that he was 
dangerous to the whole of New Spain and should be 
banished from its soil. They sentenced him to be sent 
back to the Philippines by the next galleon which 
sailed from Acapulco. 

They returned him to his cell until the military 
escort should be ready to depart for the southern port. 
Here he resumed his old life as tranquilly as before. 
One day the train for Acapuleo was ready and Gil 
Pérez was tied to a donkey’s back so that the Devil 
might not effect an eseape. That night the convoy 
encamped high in the mountains along the eastern 
fringes of old Mount Ajuseo. There was a terrific 
storm. The lightning plaved close to the earth and 
the rain fell in torrents. When morning came Gil Pérez 
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LIFE December, 1934 
was not to be found in the low ** jaeal,’’ or hut, where 
they had tightly secured him. They searched the vi- 
cinity of their camp but had no suecess. That same 
night, however, some people reported that they had 
seen a phantom guard walking his post in front of 
the Governor’s Palace on the Great Square in the City 
of Mexico, Not everyone saw him, but the people 
who did see him were in such numbers and of such 
respectability that there was no doubt that he was 
there. 


And, Sefior, he has never left his post. Ile 
still paces back and forth, his uniform and his arms 
undamaged by the sun and the rains. Naturally he is 
not there constantly, for even a spectre, a phantom, 
has to take his rest and of necessity has to partake of 
nourishment, Ile is very faithful and treads his post dur- 
ing the small hours of the night when the storms sweep 
the valley or during the still afternoons when the sun 
heats down with torrid fury. Naturally some people 
do not see him, for they are the dead ones whose souls 
have not been favored by the good Father, but I, 
myself, have seen him many times, marching along 
with a firm step and a straight back. 

Sometimes he smiles at me and I smile back. And 
1, being an old soldier myself ,always salute him, for 
he is a faithful old warrior. 


San Pedro Tlayacan 


Continued from page 14 


said Anthony. 
**Englismen in sub-tropical villages never are.’’ 
After another hour, we came to another much 
larger village with proper mud houses and a market 
place. For three hundred yards, potholes were agree- 
ably replaced by ecobble-stones. 


‘‘Ile may be lonesome,’’ 


‘*‘Now what about this place?’’ 
**Ajijic,’’ said the driver. 
‘*T dare say,’’ said E, 


Then the trail asserted its character with a will. 
The countryside grew wilder, westering rays struck 
the lake and the water glistened in milky rainbow co- 
lours. Birds appeared. On we dragged and shook 
and rumbled with no end in view. Then a train of 
mules came into sight, broke into a gallop, raced to- 
wards us in a cloud of dust, reigned in and effeeted 
a trembling standstill. A man leapt from the saddle. 
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Hie bowed to E. and handed her a large mauve enve- 
lope. 

On crested paper, above a triple-barrelled sign- 
ature, we read: 

Villa El Dorado, 
San Pedro Tlaeayan. 

Dear Madams, 
Distinguished Esquire, 


Your entire servant, being apprised to his pro- 
foundest confusion of Your unbecoming way to his 
undignified house, the digraced rascals through ob- 
durate tardiveness having returned the insufficient 
boat without Your Unparalleled Favours to his eter- 
nal shame, is sending three unworthy mules, seant 
shelter and a humble sustenance for Your Facile pro- 
gress and implores You te dispense him fer the abo- 
mination of the travel! 

Q. B.S. P. 
Cetavie 40.5. Fs» Fas 

“Your friend seems very civil. Anthony,’’ said E. 

The mules, fine well-groomed beasts, were hitched 
troika-fashion on our equipage; a third was to be An- 2 
thony’s mount. The shelter was two parasols, and the oD > il N N a K 
sustenance a large Edwardian tea-basket in full polish. 4 
This was deposited on the ground. > 

Our new attendants withdrew some distance where WA LL K kK R 
they settled in expectancy. E. and Anthony were as 
unfamiliar with the mechanism of this product of a 
pre-plastie age as Don Octavio’s retainers, so I sat on SCOTCH WHISKY 
the roadside, lit the spirit lamp and proceeded to make The drink of fashion the world over 


tea. The eaddy had been freshly filled; there was thin 
bread and butter, there were cueumber sandwiches, Distributors for the Mexican Republic 


ginger nuts, Huntley and Palmer biscuits. There was PEDRAGES Y CIA. SUCS. S. de R. L. 


a jar of Patum Peperium. Thus we proceeded much Dr. J. M. Vertiz N* 301-B Mexico. D. F 
refreshed on our travel. Thanks to the new turn-out, : Yate 
the progress of the last hours was a good deal faster 
and for E. and myself more agonizing, the parasols 
adding greatly to our inseeurity and the indignity of 
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excruciating spurt of gallop, we swung into the drive 

ugly house. He ran out to meet us. He was wearing S. de R. L. 

the open neck. Ilis hands and complexion were white Mexico, D. F. 
Hammered 

a generic face: one of those inherited handsome faces 


walking having now become unthinkable. So it was as ; | 
of the Villa El Doradg. | 
| 
white flannels and a charming shirt decorated with 
as asses’ milk; his face, a long oval with slightly soft- 
of Goya’s minor courtiers, where the acumen, pride 


with that at sunset, without warning and in a last P 7 
Orfebreria Angelopolitana, 
4 youngish man stood on the terrace of a very 
sea-horses. A bunch of gold holy medals tinkled in REP. del SALVADOR No. 65-A 
ened contours crested by a plume of silvery hair, was 
and will of an earlier mould have run to fatuity and 


Gold and 





craft; a set face, narrow, stiff and sad. He turned out Silver 
one of the kindest men | ever met. 
‘*tello,’’ he said, ‘‘Hello. 1 am Octavio. I am so Table 
glad you got here at last. Nobody has come from 
Chapala by road for thirty years. You must be tired. Service 
That horrible cart, so like a tumbril.’’ Here he let 
off a burst of orders in Spanish. ‘‘I am sorry the liquor 
boat being late.’’ Hle kissed E.’s hand and gave An- 
thony two sketchy taps on each shoulder, the formal Cote 
simulacrum of a hug. *‘Don Antonio! Joaquin and eer: 
Oracio were down last Saturday to Monday, they speak Platters 
of you as a brother.’’ 7 
We thanked him for sending us tea and mules. 
**You were able to use the basket? I am so hap ( ial 
py. It belonged to my mother.’’ His .x.anner was sim- 
ple and so, after all, was his English. ‘‘Now you Jewel 
i must have some drinks. Or would you like to go up 
to your rooms first? No, not here. Over at the Ha- Engravin 
cienda. It is on the other side of these trees,’’ He 
4 let off more orders. ‘‘Ilere is where | live now. The Enamellina 





house is a replica of a villa at Monte Carlo my mether ARTIST RY- QUALITY -F AIR PRICE 
used to stay in when she was a girl. My father had 
it built for her as a wedding present. Now she has 
left it to me. The Hacienda belongs mostly to my 
brothers. I look after it for them. They do not live a ~ - 7 
here. Na one has lived on the Hacienda sinee the Attention-Buick Owners- 
Revolutions, but my brother Enrique and his wife 
come down for the week-ends. Would you like to see 
it now before it is quite dark? I am afraid we have 
no electric light. We had our own plant when T was 
a boy, with an Italian who ran it. He was shot by 
mistake by some rebels. 
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‘*Yes, these are Jime-trees. My great-grandfather 
planted them. He had them brought from England. 
Now that our land is taken, my brothers and I are 
going to have an hotel at the Hacienda. Do yeu not 
think that a good idea? We hope to have some sym- 
pathetic travellers from abroad, This is a guandbano. 
The fruit is good. You will be able to enjoy it at 
Christmas. 

‘Of course you must. You must stay a very long 
time. And this is the Hacienda San Pedro. | so hope 
you will like it.’’ 

Thus, in the twilight, we saw the apricot facade, 
the open loggia, the garden and the lake, the fallen 
figure and the upright one. 

‘*But it is lovely,’’ we said, ‘‘lovely, levely.”’ 

‘It is yours,’’ said Don Octavio. 


EXPERIMENT IN NEW MEXICO 


Continued from page 16 


Senator Dennis Chavez. (The lieutenant governor and 
the senator are not related.) 

To date, there have been no Indians in elective 
offices. The Pueblo tribes had the vote under Spain 
and Mexico, but lost it after the United States took 
over. It was not unti! 1948 that all Indians of New 
Mexico received the right to vote, and so far none has 
appeared as candidate for election, although a num- 
ber of them hold minor appointive offices. 

The process of blending and exchanging has con- 
tinued, and the average Anglo of today is as proud 
of the Spanish and Indian background of his state 
as are the descendants of those older settlers. Archi- 
tecture has always been a sensitive indicator of the 
way of life and outlook of a people; the present trend 
in New Mexico architecture is significant. Increasing- 
ly the Anglo-Americans are adopting, with certain 
modifications, the handsome, comfortable, Spanish- 
derived style so suitable to the climate and landscape. 
Both the Indians and the Spanish Americans are mak- 
ing similar modifications, adding such North Ameri- 
can conveniences as electricity and plumbing. The se- 
lection is what we should expect: the esthetic values 
and basie qualities of a suitable, emotionally comfort- 
able house come from the Spanish and, to a lesser 
extent, from the Indians, while the conveniences are 
from the mechanical-minded neweomers. 

With the blending goes an equally continuous 
process of intermarriage, most rapid amoxg the An- 
glos and IHlispanos. The ehildren of such warriages 
often have fairly free choice as to which of the par- 
ent groups shall be theirs. More than one white man. 
of whichever groups, has settled among the Indians, 
married, and become the ancestor of generations whose 
mother tomgue is Tewa or Keres. We find Spanish 
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Americans with such names as Dunaway and Le Beau, 
and Armijos and Uterus who, however proud of their 
Spanish tuneage, are classified as Angios. in northern 
New Mexico, a powerful iamily is MeGill y Gonzalez, 
and two social teaders in the central section have the 
surnames of Ortiz y Kleven and Otero-Warren, 

What is goin, on in New Mexico is an experi- 
ment, similar to what we find in many republies to 
the south; the adjustment to each other of people who 
noid strongiy to several different cultures, who also 
vary raciaiiy, with an ultimate goal of social, econo- 
mic, and political equality. In some of the United 
States, where comparable situations exist, the experi- 
ment has been set aside in favor of the device of su- 
bordinating other groups to the dominant Anglos. in 
view of the nature of U. S. democracy, it is inevitable 
that the subordinate groups will not remain in that 
position, and ia the end the experiment will have to 
be undertaken. The recent Supreme Court decision 
against segregation of Negroes in public schools dra- 
matically illustrates this point. 

Fhe numerical preponderance of Spanish Ameri- 
cans at the start, their political advancement, their 
vigor, and their refusal to be subordinate, prevented COSTUMES end SARAPES OF EVERY TYPE 
New Mexico from falling into this error, Despite un- 
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er peoples of the Texas-derived pepulation along the 
eastern edge of the state and the suspicion and hosti- 
lity toward Angios in some of the rural, purely ilis JEWELRY, WATCHES 
pano communities—the general trend in the state has 
been toward equality and good neighborliness without ABSOLUTELY the LOWEST PRICES 
insistence on uniformity. Our reputation is built on 50 
Not everyone is conscious that any process is years of honest dealing. 
going on, any experiment being made. The majority 
simply follows an established pattern, into which new- FE L { 4 C E NDIO 
comers from the rest of the United States, from Euro- 
pe, or from Mexico soon fit themselves. Spaniards, Av. 5 de Mayo No. 10 
natives of Spain itself, curiously enough, are some- 
times the most reluctant to accept it, slowest to shed a 
prejudice against a mestizo people. The experiment 7 
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ages of intercultural education. 

This year, for the first time, the state of New 
Mexico began receiving large numbers of Navajo 
children in its elementary schools. Previously, Na- 
vajos had gone either to federal Indian sehools or to 
none at all. This means that children from non-Christ- | 
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ian families that often speak no language but Nava- 
jo and still live according to an ancient, primitive 
pattern, must be integrated into classes along with 
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Anglos and Hispanos. Other states had undertaken 
similar services for Indian tribes within their borders. 
But New Mexico, because of its heritage, was the first 
to demand a careful study, guided by anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists, as well as educators, 
in order to develop methods that would make this 
new blending successful for all concerned. A commit- 
tee of specialists of national reputation was formed, 
and a form of action research established that promi- 
ses fine results. This procedure was a direct result 
of the educators’ previous intercultural experiences 
with Anglos and Hispanos, influenced by their aware- 
ness of related work in Mexico. 

The process of integration of the general popula- 
tion has been greatly aided by the comradeship of 
brothers in arms. Anglos and Hispanos, and more re- 
cently the Indians, fought side by side—in the Civil 
War, the various wars against the wild tribes, the 
war with Spain, the First and Second World Wars, 
and in Korea. They have all done equally well and 
received promotions equally. To date, no Spanish 
American from New Mexico has become a general, 
but I ean name half a dozen who are colonels and 
lieutenant colonels. Several Indians, despite handi- 
caps of education, have reached the grade of captain. 
(Although New Mexico is an inland state, in which 
bodies of water large enough to float a rowboat are 
a rarity, many New Mexicans of all groups choose 
to serve in the Navy—perhaps because of the eon- 
trast!) Common experience and achievement engen- 
der mutual respect. There are no more equably inter- 
eulturajl and interracial associations to be found than 
the veterans’ organizations in New Mexico. 

Human beings are fallible. Seldom do they achie- 
ve perfection in any undertaking. It would be un- 
usual indeed to find a grouping of peoples such as 
exists in New Mexico in which everything is sweet- 
ness and light, nor is everything so here. Nonethe- 
less, even though most of them are not aware of it 
and some resist it, the inhabitants of this state are 
demonstrating an important thesis: that diversity and 
proud adherence to a number of different traditions 
do not inhibit equality or simple friendship. 
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